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BY THE EDITOR. 


THE HYACINTH—ITS CULTURE. 


Of all the countries of Europe which we yisited, in our 
te. tour, none presented more strapge and interesting 


objects than Holland—it is quite a little land of wonders. 
Among other things, it is famous for the cultivation of 
bulbous roots, and among these that beautiful flower, the 
hyacinth holds a conspicuous place, the culture of this 
last being confined to the city of Harlaem and its imme- 
diate vicinity. A prime object of my visit to this staid 
old Dutch city, was, if possible, to get initiated into the 
mysteries of this department of Floraculture here, where 
its devetees have held empire, and laid the world under 
tribute for centuries. We first directed our steps to the 
principal Florist of the place, by whom we were most 
hospitably received, and all our inquiries kindly answered 
We asked him why it was, that they had become sp 
distinguished over all the nations of the earth in the culti- 
vation of bulbous rooted flowers, and especially of the 
hyacinth. He said that there seemed to be something in 
he soil, or climate, or both, peculiarly adaptel to their 
culture, and added, that there was no spot in all Europe 
where the hyacinth could be cultivated in the open air, 
except Holland, and in Holland no where except within 
two hours walk around Hailaem. Some few varieties 
only were cultivated at Berlin. Wondering at this, we 
asked him to show us the soil where it grew, which he 
did. It was a white sand, and apparently nothing but 
sand, which, in a dry state, would run off, if it could get 
any sort of a chance. With it was mixed barn-yard ma- 
nure, but not enough to show itself much. 
This was in July, and the bulbs (which resemble onions) 
were all out of the ground, and under shelter. As soon 
ag the plant decays, early in Summer, the bulbs are taken 
out of the ground, and being divested of the top, are 
placed upon a sort of table, or shelf, under cover, only one 
laver thick, to dry, where they remain until late in Sep- 
tem ber, or early in October, when they are again placed 
in the ground—not only the hyacinth, but all bulbous 
Toots. 
Bulbs can be produced from the seed in two years, but 
the usual way of propagating them is to plant the young 
bulbs which grow around the parent ones, stripping thera 
of when they are taken up, and planting them out at the 
ame time that the old ones are re-set. 
They have a beautiful way of getting up this beaxtifal 


flower, (the hyacinth) in water glasses for parlor decora- 








} tion, the plaut drawing its subsistence frem the water 


alone. The glass should have two chambers, or apart- 
ments, one above the other, communicating with each 
other in the centre. The lower apartment should be 
filled with water, which should rise to the bottom of the 
upper one, which should be open at the top, the roots 





making their way through the neck, and ozcupying 
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Bace buiuw. ‘Lhe water sivuiu be suit, and the plant 
have light and heat. By placing the bulbs in glasses ai 
proper intervals of time, a constant succession of flowers 
may be obtained from October to March, forming a pretty 
ornament for the drawing room, or the mantle piece. 

™ Many other bulbous rooted flowers may be treated in 
the same way, as the Narcissus, the Dwarf Tulip, fhe 
Zonquil, the Crocus, é&e. 

§fThe London market is entirely dependant on Holland 
for its supplies of these roots, and the trade is immense. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 9 


BY THE EDITOR. 





A CHAPTER ON ENGLISH LAWYERS, 
MAKING A BARRISTER, 





€ The nobility are not the only privileged order in Eng- 
land. No set of men, titled or untitled, can overtop the 
London Barristers. Until lately, they had every thing 
their own way. The Courts of Westminster Hall, in 
which they alone practised, took cognizance of all impor- 
tant cases throughout the Kingdom, and there was no law 
to restrain them from extorting the most exhorbitant fees 
Asa consequence, they have, in process of time, grown 
into the most arrogant aristocracy in the Kingdom, 

‘ But the law reform bill has struck as effectual a blow at 
the citadel of their power, as ‘the corn law repeal did a 
that of the great land-holders of the Kingdom, and fro 
both alike is now heard the loud howl of complaint. 

The reform consists in transfering a large proportion of 
the cases which came under the jurisdiction of the West- 
minster Hall Courts, to the County Courts, where the ex~ 
pense of a suit is trifling compared with what it was in 

+the Courts above, and from these courts they are exclu- 
« ded. 
Before the passage of the law (last year) it required 
- quite a little fortune to carry through any important suit 
’ "Phe poor clients might be seen making their way with 
* bmcried step, and cheerful countenance to the office of the 
’ parcister, to k.ow if their case was to come off according 
to-promise, but they would soon Sbe observed emergin 
from. the same, with heavy heart, downcast looks, and tar- 
dy-step, having been stunned by the announcement, “your 
ease-raust lie over sir, and the small additional fee of fifty 
pousids, will be required.” And thus the poor fellows 
“were cheated and humbugged from year to year, until of- 
ten they were reduced to beggary. 

'Iesaid they might be seen making their way to the of- 
fice'of the barrister—no, no, his nice carpets are never 
soiled dy their vulgar footsteps. His clients never feel the 
vwarm grip of his hands, nor hear his oily words. He is 
above:all that—he never sees them. His attorney per- 

forms the vulgar work, and makes report to him. 

The! lawyers are all settled by themselves, their build- 
ings for offices, &c., covering a large area in the heart of 
the city. The largest collection of them is known by the 
name.df Lincoln’s Inn, which embraces all the chancery 
lawyers. Then there is Grey’s Inn, and two or three oth- 
ers, the'buildings of each of which cover a large space. 
The'barristers have a church by themselves. In days 

of yore, it was “the church of the Holy Sepulchre,” but 


they have modernised and fitted it up in a state of ele- 
sauce and taste which is not excelled by any church in 
Europe. No oratorio excels it in music. 

In this church the barristers areall seated by themselves, 
their wives and their families not being permitted to sit 
with them. The women also sit by themselves, as do 
the attorneys and clerks. No woman is admitted unless 
she goes with a barrister. 

I wiil now detail the sublime process of making a bar. 
pister. You may laugh when I tell you, that all that is 
required of him, is that he eat a certain number of din- 
ners in the dining hall of Lincolu’s Inn Fields. But such 
is the fact nevertheless. How the test originated I am 
unable to say, but ridiculous as it may seem, it is now the 
common law of Evgland. It seems to be based upon the 
presumption, that if the student has eaten the prescribed 
number of dinners in the Hall, he has gone through the 
ordinary course of study. 

At five P. M., certain mysterious looking gentlemen are 
seen wending their way to the old dining hall—but see, 
they enter first another roow, and after remaining a little 
while, come out metamorphosed. It is the rube room— 
where they change their dress, all being required to make 
their appearance at the dinner table in flowing robes. 

And now they saunterin, ant throw themselves upon 
the sofas, awaiting the approach of their superiors. Soon 
aloud rap is heard at the door, when it opens, and the 
benchers, (judges) enter and pass between the bowing files 
of students who had risen spontaneously to their feet, to 
the further end of the room, where they are seated at ta- 
bles running transversely across the room. Then follow 
the barristers, and then the students, whose tables stand 
longitudinally. 

Another loud rap summons them to silence, and grace 
is said, when all with one consent, make onset upon the 
loaded tables, there being four of them ata table, which 
makes a mess. Dinner being ended, they pass out in the 
game order in which they came in, and with the same de- 
monstrations, 

Having swallowed the requisite number of dinners, the 
student is next to be initiated, to which end, a wig costing 
five guineas, and a gown costing three, are the first requ> 
sites, A notification of the intention of the party to bee 
come a barrister, is posted up in the hall, and objections, 
as well as friends and guests are invited. At the appoin- 
ted time, the door opens at the sound of the well known 
rap, and in march the benchers, and being seated in auful 
dignity, they proceed to ad:inister the oaths of abjura- 
tion and supremacy, au:l the oath of allegiance to the 
prembling candidate; and now he comes out a full fledged 
barrister. No examination, no questions about his 
qualifications, nothing is required but the dinners, the 
gown and the wig. 

And then follows a rare scene at the festive board. At 
first, they sit in grave dignity, but soon, pop, pop, pop , 
goes the champaigne, and no sooner has the sparkling be- 
verage passed the lips, than all is life and animation— 
Toasts, witticisin, puns, flash from every lip, each in its 
turn, eagerly. Another foaming bumper, and another, and 
another, is lifted, toasts multiply, wit sparkles, and of the 
four which sit around one table, instead of one talker and 
three listeners as at first, every one is a talkerf with no 





st ener, each endeavoring to make himself heard by rai- 
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‘ng his voice high above the tempest around him. And 
go at all the other tables in the spacious hall, altogether 
constituting a scene of confusion and uproar which beg- 
gars description. 

At eleven o’clock the scene closes, and each wends his 
way to his lodgings. 





NOTES FROM BELGIUM. 


BY THE RDITOR. 


AGRICULTURE OF BELGIUM. 


In no country of Europe did we find fagriculture more 
afvanced than in Belgium. Instances of greater advance 
may be found in England, but taking the whole country 
gether, Belzium akes the lead. 

Ingiring of an English farmer whom we met at Brus- 
sells, (living there to educate his children) what he tho’t 
of the agriculture of Belgium, he replied, that it was a 
small affair compared with English farming. “Why,” 
said he, with a laugh, “look at their paltry farms, contain- 
ing from fifty to ahundred and fifty acres—how do they 
compare with our farms in England, containing many o 
hem from five hundred toa thousand, and fifteen hun- 
dred acres? He then expatiated on the improvements 
made by certain individuals jin different parts of Eng_ 
land. 

True, said we, they have not as large farms to boast of 
x3 you have, nor have they so prominent instances of in- 
dividual improvement, but travel the country over, and 
you will find the spirit of improvement more generally 
and widely diffused, and a better average of crops, than in 
your country. Andas to yourbig farms, they are the 
curse of England, for while one is enabled to luxuriate in 
abundance, scores must be subjected to privation and 
want to serve him. You can resort to Brassells to edu- 
cate your children, and live here in independent ease, 
while you carry on your farm in Devonshire ; but to ena- 
ble you to do this, how many families of laboring men 
are necessitated to live without the comforts of life ?— 
Whereas here, by a much greater subdivision of land, the 
number who have a chance for a comfortable livelihood, is 
vastly increased. Not only is agricultural improvement 
but comfort and enjoyment are more widely and general- 
ly diffused. 

Being a good natured and eandid man, he confessed 
that it was so. 

We have never seen so rigid a system of economy 
practised in the various departments of farming, as in 
Belgium. All liquid, as well as solid manure, including 
night-soil, is most sacredly preserved, the former being 
conducted into tanks. With the various contrivances 
for this purpose about cities and dwellings, @ was particu- 
larly struck. It would confound one who has never made 
ita matter of calculation, to know what a tributary is 
thus secured to the annual revenue of a farm, the liquid 
manure which is generally wasted, being about equal in 
value to the solid, which is saved. And with us general- 
ly even the solid manure is half wasted by bleaching and 
evapotation, while there it is saved from these calamities 
by shelter and the application of all odorizing agencies. 


extent, guano is used, but not as extensively as in Eng- 
land. 

Clover grows most luxuriantly, and it is often turned 
under asa manure. A good farmer located just upon the 
verge of the field of Waterloo, assured me that he could 
keep land in good heart with no other manuring. He said 
he had cut five crops of it ina year, which seemed hardly 
creditable to me, Belgium being more than 59 degree 
North. The soil, however, is deep, loose, warm an | quiek 
and with one plowing, throws up vegetation with aston- 
ishing rapidity. 

They are tied to no particular rotation of crops. They 
sometimes raise a crop of potatoes, dunged in the furrow, 
then a crop of turnips on the same ground, and after the 
turnips come off, put in acrop of wheat, the same season 
Sometimes wheat follows wheat for two years in succes 
sion, and then not again in five or six years, the land in 
the mean time being devoted to rye, flax, potatves, &c., 
&c. Flaxis extensively cultivated, and the sutching mill 
which I have described, asin use in Ireland, has been in 
use here for a long time. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





BY THE EDITOR. 


—_—— 


The Highland aud Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

This parent Agricultural Society of Great Britain, 
was established in the year 1784, and even yet it near- 
ly rivals in its operations the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England. The objects embraced within the 
scope of its operations are, 

1. The establishment of Cattle Shéws and Agri- 
cultural Meetings held in different parts of Scotland, 
at which exhibitors, from all parts of the United King- 
dom, have an opportunity of competing for premiums 
offered for Live Stock, Dairy Produce, and Ilmple- 
ments. 

2. The establishment of a system of District Shows, 
instituted for the purposes of improving the Breeds of 
Stock most suitable for different parts of the country, 
and of aiding and directing the efforts of Local Agrti- 
cultural Associations. 

3. The advancement of the Veterinary Art by the 
establishment of a College in Edinburgh, where cours> 
es of Lectures are delivered, and Students are instruch 
ed in the most approved modes of treating the disgas- 
es peculiar to domesticated animals. 

4. The appointment of a Chemist and the establish- 
ment of a Chemical Department, for the purpose of 
promoting the application of science to Agriculture.— 
Investigations on subjects of importance are conduct 
ed in the Laboratory, and published in the Transaoe 
tions. Members have the privilege of applying for 
analyses of Soils, Manures, &c., on favorable terms. 

5. The erection of a Museum, adapted to the recep 

tion of Models of Implements and Machines used in 

the various operations connected with Agriculture.— 

Of these a large collection has been formed. The Mu- 

seum also coutains an assortment of Vegetable and 

Mineral Specimens, and Paintings of many of the An< 





Liming the land is practised as in England, and to some 


imals for which premiums have been awarded. 
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6. The periodical publication of the Transactions 
which eomprehend the proceedings in the Laboratory, 
the most interesting and important of the Reports, and 
other communications addressed to the Society. 

7. The establishment of Monthly Meetings in the 
Museum for the discussion of Agricu'tural subjects, 

To give an idea of the extent of its operations, we 
subjoin a list of the subjects for essays for which pre- 
miums were offered in the year 1851, with the amount 
of premiums annexed, the number of subjects being 
more than sixty in all, viz: 

On the comparative results of Draining at different 
depths and distances, and with different materials— 
Ten Sovereigns. 

On the comparative results obtained by different 
depths of ploughing—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the advantages of the Grubber as a substitute for 
the Plough—Ten Sovereigns. 

Ousaving and applying the Liquid Manure of a 
Farm—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the effect of different kinds of Manures—7'wen- 
ty five Sovereigns: on the permanency of their effect— 
Twenty-five Sovereigns. 

On the comparative value of Farm-yard Manure, 
obtained from eattle fed upon different varieties of 
food—T wenty Sovereigns. 

On the comparative value of Manure, made in the 
ordinary mznner, and of Manure kept under cover till 
applied to the land—Twenty Sovereigns. 

On the management of Compost Heaps—Ten Sov- 
ereigns. 

On the application of Shell, or of Coral Sand, as a 
fertilizer—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the substances which may be most profitably em- 
ployed in Top-dressing Grass—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the cultivation of the Crimson Clover—Ten Sov- 
ereigns. 

On the suitable proportions and kinds of Clovers 
and Grasses fortwo or three years’ pasture, and for 
Hay—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the comparative earliness, productiveness, and 
profit in Grain and Straw, of the different varieties of 
Oats— Five Sovereigns. 

On the comparative earliness, productiveness. and 
profit of the diferent varieties of Barley—Five Sover 
aigns. 

On the comparative earliness, productiveness, and 
profit of the different varieties of White and Red 
Wheat generally sown—Five Sovereigns. 

On the means which may have been successfully 
employed for obtaining new and superior varieties, or 
improved sub-varieties, of the different cultivated 
Grains and Grasses, Clovers, Beans, Peas, Turnips. 
Potatoes, or other Agricultural Plants—Ten Sover- 
eigns. 

On the cultivation of Flax—Twenty Sovereigns, 

On the cultivation of Mangold-Wurtzel in Scotland; 
and its competrative value for feeding purposes—Five 
Sovereigns. 

On the cultivation and uses of the Cabbage, and its 
comparative value for feeding purposes—Five Sover- 
eigns. 

On the Hardy and useful Herbaceous Plants, inclu- 
ding Grains and Grasses—Ten Sovereigns, 





On the cultivation of the Tussac Grass—Cold Medal. 

On the comparative advantages of fattening Cattle 
in stalls, in loose houses or boxes, and in sheds or ham- 
mels—Twenty Sovereigns. 

On the comparative advantages of soiling and of 
pasturing Cattlek—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the actual addition of weight to growing or fat- 
tening Stock, by the use of different kinds of food— 
Twenty Sovereigns. 

On the progressive improvement and inerease in 
weight (during a period of at least three months) of 
three lots of Cattle; four fed on turnips grown with 
gaano. Fonron turnips grown with farm-yard ma- 
nure. Four on turnips grown with guano and farm- 
yard manure—Twenty Sovereigns. 

On the results obtained by feeding Cattle on Turnips 
lifted and stored before the 20th of November, and ta- 
ken from the field during the winter and spring 
months when required—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the Disease in Turnips, termed Anbury, or Fin- 
gers and Toes—Ten Sovereigns. 
wzOn the nature, symptoms, causes, preventive and 
remedial treatment, and post-mortem appearances, of 
the Diseases to which Sheep are subject when fed on 
Turnips—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the nature, sympioms, causes, preventive and re- 
medial treatment, and post-mortem appearances, of 
Braxy in Sheep—Ten Sovereigns. 

On Farm-Offices—Ten Sovereigns. 

Ou Cottage Accommodation—Ten Sovereigns. 

On any useful practice in Rural or Domestic Econo- 
my, adopied in other countries, which may seem fitted 
for being introduced with advantage inte great Brit- 
ain—The Gold Medal. 

On extensive plantations of Forest Trees—Gold 
Medal. 

On the formation and management of Young Plant 
ations—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the general management of Plantations—Ten 
Sovereigns. 

On the uses and value of different descriptions of 
Timber—Ten Sovereizns. 

Oa successful Planting within the influence of the 
sea, or on exposed sterile tracts—Ten Sovereigns, 

Onthe most varied, extensive, and judiciously ar- 
ranged collection of hardy, or supposed to be hardy, 
forest and ornamental trees—Ten Sovereigns. 

On the diseases invident to Forest Trees—Ten Sore- 
reigns. 

On Plantations formed on deep peat moss—Ten Suve- 
reigns. 

On the more extended introduction of hardy, usefal 
or ornamentag Trees, other than Conifere—The Gold 
Medal. 

On Plants other than the Hawthorn, (Crategus Oz- 
yacantha,) which may be employed for enclosures— 
Five Sovereigns. 

On the results attending the culture of recently-in- 
troduced Coniferous Trees—The Gold Medal. 

To the person who shall send to the Society seeds 
capable of germination, either of new or recently in 
troduced conifera, or the rarer kinds of Forest trees— 
The Medium Gold, or Silver Medal. 
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On the improvement of waste land by tillage, not 
less than fifty acres—Ten Sovereigns. 

Not less than twenty acres—Five Sovereigns. 

Not less than ten acres—The Silver Medal. 

On the impruvement of waste land without tillage— 
less than thirty acres, by means of Top-Dressing, 
Draining or otherwise—Ten Sovereigns. 

Not less than fifteen acres—The Silver Medal. 

To the person who shall succeed in the practical ap- 
plication of steam-power to the Ploughing or Digging 
of Land—Two Hundred Sovereigas. 

On any Agricultural Implements or Machines which 
shall be deemed by the Society of public utility —Med- 
als or Sums not exceeding Fifty Sovereigns. 

On the Construction of the Plough best adapted to 
produce the followiag results:—Ist, A furrow slice, 
which, before being turned over or broken, shall con - 
tain the largest transverse sectional area, or the great- 
est cubical contents in a given length. 2d, The light- 
est dranght in proportion to the cubical contents of the 
furrow slice—T wenty Sovereigns. 

Ou the different Drain Tile and Pipe Machines, which 
have beea brought out during the last fourteen years— 
Twenty Sovereigns. 

On the Machinery best adapted to produce, by one 
operation, or an uninterrupted series of operations, 
pipes or tiles from clay in a rough state—Ten Sov 
ereigns. 

Oa the means which may have been successfully 
adopted for employing Peat as a substitute for, or in 
combination with Coal, in Burning Drain Pipes or 
Tiles—Ten Sovereigns. 





PICKINGS BY THE WAY —NO. I. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Some things worth remembering. 


Ix our recent excursions we have picked up some things 
which may not be unprofitable to our readers. On our 
way to Jonesville the other day, we had the good fortune 
at Monroe to fallin with a very intelligent farmer from 
the Stateof New York, W. Fay, Esq., of Steuben Coun- 
ty. 

Mr. F. had attended the Washtenaw Co. Fair at Ypsi- 
lanti, and he seemed very much astonished to find such a 
display of the fruits of agriculture at a county Fairin a 
new country. Mr, Gale’s buck fairly upset all his ides 
about Sheep. 

He also seemed favorably impressed with the general 
appearance of the couutry, and its agricn|tural capabilties. 
He hal travelled through a considerable portion of it, 
and as the result of his observation, be gave it the pre- 
ference over the state of New York. both asa wheat- 
growing and wool-growing state. He remarked that far- 
mers in the state of New York could double their money 
by selling out, and moving to Michigan. 


enough to promote decomposition. Mr. F. goes farther, 
and says, thateven wien turned under deep, especially if 
the burden be heavy, it will sometimes aggravate the ef- 
fectof drouch, unless an antidote be applied, and the rea- 
son he gives will realily commend itself to every min’s 
good sense. It issimply this, that the burie! clover oe- 
cupies so much space, and lies so loose, that the moisture 
which would otherwise ascend by attraction from below, 
(in the manner we have described) is intercepted in its 
upward progress by the intervening layer which haa thus 
been interposed, and which is not co:nyact envi zh to af- 
ford a medium of com minicatioa from the earth below to 
the surface above. 

To remedy this evil, h2 is in the habit of pissing 2 
heavy roller over his newly-sown fields, while. p-esd-s 
down the loosened soil gand the spougy mass deasath it, 
and he had found it an effsctaal remedy. 

Nor was this all—the efsct of rolling all lizit and po- 
rous soils, he had found to be otherwise high!y beaetiea!. 
He did not seem to understand the reason, bat upon or 
suggesting, that it brougit the soil more compacily around 
the roots, and gave them a better chance to tax? in their 
food, he seemed to think the explanation reasonable.— 
We have no doabt that every farmer would find his ac- 
count in thoroughly rolling all such soils, 

2 related an instanze which seemed to place the ad- 
vantages of rolling in a striking light. A neighbor of his 
had made many attempts to raise barley, bat had always 
failed signally on account of the drouth, and given up in 
despair. With mach persuasion he prevailed upon him 
to make another experiment and try the roller thorough- 
ly, and as the result, he had forty-three bushels to the 
acre. 

Barley before Wieat. Upon our saying to him, that 
our farmers were almost ready to abandon the culture 
of barley, from the effect of drouth upon it, he replied 
that it had been equally affected by drouth in the neigh- 
borhood where he lived, but that the application of 
the roller had been found an effectual remedy, and he 
added, that wheat seemed to do better after barley, 
than any other cultivated crop. A common rotation 
with him was to turn under clover and plant it to corn 
the first year, then p'ow it in the fall that it might set- 
tle down, and in the spring simply use the drag and 
the roller in putting in his barley, and when the barley 
came off, once plowing brought the soil into the very 
est condition for wheat, the drag or cultivator being 
again followed by the roller. 

We asked him to wiat use so much barley could be 
converted, to which he replied, that there was great 
demand for it for miking spirit gas, and added, that 
no kind of grain was better for fattening stock. True 
it was hard, and needed to be ground or erushed, and 
so did any other kind of grain to be profitably fed— 
But thus treated, he wou'd give more for it, pound for 
pound, for fattening animals, than for any other kind 





Wivat Culture—effect of rolliny, &e.—It was highly | of grain. 


gratifying to us to find, in his experience, a general cou- 


Summer fallo ving —+ gave the same reasons for es- 


firmation of the doctrines we have maintained on the sub-| chewing summer-fallowing which we have given, viz: 
ject of wheat-growing, in regard to once plowing, deep] that the more the earth is turned, the more the evapora- 


plowing, rust, d&c., de. 


tion of the organic elements of the soil is promoted. 


It may be remembered that we have said, that clover Upon the same principle. he said, it was, that a portion 
turned under shallow, would do more hurt than good, in} of soil covered with boards, or a thick coating of straw, 





adry season, from the fact of there not bing moista 


for aseason, always y¥hibited greatly increased fertili- 
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ty compared with the land around it which had not 
been thus treated. It will readily be seen that in this 
may consist the benefit of mulching. Not onty is the 
evaporation of moisture thus prevented, but with it the 
volatilization and escape of important elements of nu- 


trition. 
Rust—effeet of thick sowing.—On the subject of rust 


his experience also tallies with the reasonings and 
facts we have given. If we mistake not, it was from 
Gen. Williams, of Lima, Washtenaw Co., that we re- 
_ ived the first suggestion in reference to thick sowing 
being a remedy for rust. 

Mr. F. related some facts in his experience, which seem 
to be very much to the point. He has a field lying low, 
and covered with a deep mould, appreaching to the nature 
of muck, and he had many times sown it to wheat, but 
never did the crop escape the rust. Observing, that in 
the dead furrows, where the seed was collected in greater 
quantities than elsewhere, and as a consequence, the crop 
stood thicker, that the straw was bright, and the kernels 
plump, he was lead to sow the whole field thick, the next 
crop, putting on two and a half bushels to the acre, and 
it entirely escaped the rust. He has had several crops o1 
wheat upon the same ground since, seeding it in the same 
manner and with the same result, no rnst having made 
its appearance since he adopted the practice. Had the 
ease been ours, we should have attributed the exemption 
from rust in the dead furrow, in part, at least, to a differ- 
ent cause, viz: greater accessibilty to the mineral elements 
below. However, as we have said, the tendency of thick 
sowing is to send the roots downward. Look at a grove 
of forest trees, and compare their roots, in this respect 
with those of a single tree growing alone. 

Preparation of Seed—Mr. F. prepares his seed wheat 
by soaking it in strong brine, and then rolling it in plas- 
ter and lime. This he has found to be an immense ben- 
efit to the crop, and especially upon all lightish soils. It 
ia the very manure which such lands need to give the 
young plant a vigorous and healthy growth. Land so 
treated, he said, would develope a broad, dark green leaf, 
and a field stocked with it, would exhibit a marked su- 
periority over one by its side stocked with seed not thus 
prepared, all other things being equal—and so we have 


taught. : 
Beans and Peas.—Mr. F. said it was his practice to 


plant beans among his corn, between the hills, and at the 
same time, that he got just as much corn, he realized fif- 
teen bushels of beans to the acre, which cost him but a 
mere trifle, and produced more profit to the acre than a 
good wheat crop. This is the way we were learned 
to raise beans in our young days, and we do not think 
there has been any improvement on it since. What asa- 
ving it is! No additional Jand is needed, and no addi- 
tional culture, or scarcely none, and the harvesting and 
threshing involve but trifling labor and expense, compar- 
ed with other crops, while there is generally a ready mar- 
ket, at about an average of a dollar a bushel. 

And peas, too, he cultivates to a considerable extent 
and he has a way of getting up this crop for feed, which 
we think a great improvement. It is to harvest it just 
before the pea gets fully ripe, so that the pod will not o- 
pen upon being dried, and feed the whole together, vine- 
podand all. Nothing, hes said, was better for sheep, and 
they would eat it all up to the last fragment, Ea 


Sheep—He remarked that he could affurd to pay thirty 
lollars per acre for land to raise wool upon, at three shil- 
ings per pound, and that he would make more money at 
chat than to raise wheat. We think, however, that the 
me should not be contrasted with the other, as the two 
should go together. But if he could make wool-growing 
orofitable to pay that price for land, how much more 
profitable should it be to our farmers, who pay scarcely 
half of it. Hesaid we had the advantage of the New 
York farmers, not only in the price of land, but in the 
quality. It was a strange fact, he said, that sheep driven 
from the Stateof New York to Michigan, produced wool 
here, which would command a higher price than woo} 
from the same sheep, and in the same state of the market 
would have brought in the State of New York. 

Mr. F. remarked that every thing of the grain kind rais- 
ed upon a farm, except the tluur of wheat, should be fed 
out upon it. 

I scarcely need add, that Mr. F. goes home with the 
determination to sell out ard remove to Michigan. 





PICKINGS BY THE WAY—NO. II. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In the casual conversations we had with friends at the 
Hillsdale County Fair, at Jonesville, some things were 
dropped, which we took the trouble to pick up. 

Wool-growing.—Mr. Miller, of Moscow, alluded to the 
fact, expatiatea upon by our friend from the State of New 
York, viz: that Michigan wool had the preference in the 
market over Eastern wool, and that buyers pasged by the 
New York wool-growers, and notwithstanding the ex 
pense of transportation, actually paid usa higher price for 
wool than was paid in that State. The preference was 
given to it by buyers, because the quality was superior— 
it was softer, had a better gloss, and made more cloth, 
peund for pound, than the N. Y. wool. 

He mentioned the name of a wealthy farmer in the 
State of New York, who sent the poorest portion of bis 
flock of sheep into this State, to be kept, and the fleeces, 
or a portion of them, were returned to him. These flee 
ces were kept separate from those of that portion of his 
flock which he retained at home. These latter the buyer 
examined first, and then passed to the portion from Mich» 
igan, when he exclaimed at once, “ What’s here? I hare 
got hold of a superior lot of wool here”—and yet it was 
from the poorest portion of the same flock of sheep. 

Pea Culture—Mr. Homan, of Wright township, thinks 
from his experience, that the pea crop would be a profit 
able one for our farmers. He gets from 15 to 20 bushels 
to the acre, and he says peas are better than corn, bushel 
for bushel, for fattening hogs. He simply soaks them be- 
fore feeding. He sows from a bushel and a half to two 
and a half, and even three bushels to the acre, according 
to the quality of the soil. In strong rich soil, they will 
tiller out and spread over the ground like wheat. 

And then the ground is left in so nice a state for wheat, 
much better than summer-fallowing wonld prepare it. 

Preserving Potatoes.—Rev. Mr. Buck said to us, that 
last year his potatoes seemed to be all going with the rot, 
but he arrested it by the following expedient. They had 
been dug and lay under shelter, and as the process of de- 
composition was going on, and the most offensive effluvis 





arising from them, he threw a quantity of common plasy 
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Ser upon them, aboui half a barrel of it to twenty bush- 
els of potatoes, which arrested the putrifying process at 
ance, and the remainder of his potatoes were saved. 

Potatoe Culture-—In the afternoon of the last day of 
the fair, we accepted an invitation to ride home and take 
tea with our friend Beebe, of Hillsdale. 

More about Wheat Culture.—Last summer, Mr. Ty- 
ler, in common with others, was arrested, in the midst 
of his summer-fallowing by the drouth, an evil which 
we have spoken of as often falling upon our farmers, 
when that great, toilsome, and expensive operation is 
going on. Asa consequence, the work was abandon- 
ed,and the remaining ground destined for the wheat 
crop, was put in with one plowing; and now the wheat 
upon that portion is fully equal to that upon the sum- 
mer-fallowed portion. The field, we think, had lain 
orer without seeding. 

Mr. T. is fully convinced that the labor expended in 
summer-fallowing, as we have so strenuously main- 
tained, is all thrown away. Many deem it absolutely 
necessary upon a stiff clay soil, and it may be of ser- 
vice, especially on undrained clays, but a clod crusher, 
such as we saw in England, and which we will take 
some opportunity to describe, would be far more ef- 
fectual. 

Mr. T. said some of his neighbors had tried once 
plowing, and pronounced it a failure; but he had as- 
eertained that they plowed shallow, and the grass and 
weeds, instead of being entirely covered up as they are 
by deep plowing, showed themselves between each 
furrow, the whole length of the field, and of course 
they grew up and choked out the wheat crop. 


Putting in Wheat with the Gang Plow.—Mf. T. show- 
edusa field of wheat which was put in with the gang 
plow, there being four small shares to the implement 
The wheat looked fine, and stood in rows, almost as 
though it had been drilled in. He thinks there is an 
advantage in thus putting it in. In the first place, 
tll the seed is saved, and then it is buried so deep that 
he regards it as much more secure against winter-kill- 
ing. With four shares such a breadth is taken, that 
the process of covering is quite an expeditious one.— 
He did not compare its advantages with those of the 
drill, which are claimed to be the same. 

Swine.—In the swine department, Mr. T. certainly 
has something above the common order of the great hog 
family toshow. His breed is a cross of the Leicester 
and By-field breeds, borrowing size from the former, 
and compactness and fattening qualities from the 
latter. They are very large and at the same time fat 
ten readily. We know not when we have seen a finer 
lot of last spring pigs. He killed one we think last 
year, which weighed 750 pounds; we do not remem- 
ber whether two or three years old. We should not 
think it would be difficult to make them weigh six or 
seven hundred at two years old. 

Mr. T. said they were remarkable for the thickness 
of their meat, the cavity within being very small.— 
The grass breeds, on the other hand, he remarked, 
While they swelled out, and presented the appearance 
of an immense depth of fat, were thin sided, the cavi- 
y within being very large. 


we believe, of the beautiful village of Hillsdale, which 
it adjoins and overlooks, as does also friend Beecbe’s 
beautiful location. 


re 

Strong Meat.—Amoug the readers of our agricultu- 
ral journals, are generally a few who have a craving for 
strong meat, while the mass of them require to be fed 
with milk, forthe most part. In the management of 
the Farmer, we have endeavored to adapt its instruc- 
tions, as far as possible, toboth. It would have suit- 
ed our own taste to have given much more scientific 
matter, and this would doubtless have been very ac- 
ceptable to a class of our readers; but we have prob- 
ably given as much as the mass of them could bear, 
until we can initiate them a little more into its nyste- 
ries. We endeavor, when we can, to give science aud 
practice together, to exhibit the beauty and utility of 
science in its practical exemplifications. In this way, 
a pill may be prepared that will go down withoet ex- 
citing much nausea, even with the most fastidious, and 
by and by they will come to like it. 


This is the most profitable way of teaching science, 
and yet it isa way which does not gain much credit 
with a certain class, who seem to run away with the 
notion, that nothing can be scientific which people 
can understand. To excite the admiration of these 
people, something must be got up so abstruse, that it 
is entirely beyond their depth, and which the author 
himself can give no account of, for the good reason, 
that he knows nothing about it himself. 





MICHIGAN CHEESE, 


We have before us a specimen of Michigan cheese, pre- 
sented us by Mr. A. Streeter, of Bruce, Macomb Co, 
which, if they had it in England, would pass current for 
Cheshire cheese. 

Six years ago, neither Mr. Streeter nor his wife, knew 
anything about cheese-making, and they have learned the 
art entirely from the zublisbed account of the process of 
cheese-making, as practised in Jefferson Co, New York 
And we have made him promise to communicate, for the 
benefit of the readers of the Farmer, the secret of his suo- 
ces. When a fair proportion of our lands shall be laid 
tw grass, (as the wheat-growing interest requires, ) it is to 
be hoped the attention of our farmers will be turned, to 
some extent, to dairying, at all events, sufficiently to wipe 
out the disgrace of being tributary to the States of Ohioand 
New York, for a great portion of our supplies of cheese 
to this day. Is it not shameful? 

Mr. S. has been offered eight cents per pound for the en- 
tire product of his dairy. We understood him to say that 
he is alone in his glory, there not being another cheese 
dairy in the region. 

We would here say, that we received, at the State Fair, 
a specimen of very superior maple sugar, crystalized and 
clarified to a high degree, and as fit for any use as lump 
or loaf suger. From whom it came, we never knew, but 
suspect, from some circumstances, that it was from friend 
Ingersol, of Delta, Eaton Co. ; at any rate, we will set it 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR HAY. 





Gen. Williams, of Lima, Washtenaw Co., hasa plan 
which he thinka will relieve the farmers of much of the 
burden of wintering stock. It consists in substituting 
cut straw and roots for hay, which he contends would 
be much cheaper, and answer the purpose quite as 
well. We understood him tosay, that he had been re- 
volving in his mind the plan of a straw-cutter which 
would do a sort. of wholesale business in the chopping 
line, that farmera might have something adapted to 
the new order of things which such a revolution in 
cattle diet would bring about, and which he hopes to 
present to the public in due time, in a state of com- 
pleteners. 

Multitudes of cattle are dieted in this way in Eng- 
land, and they like it, esteeming it indeed a great lux- 
ury. lfany there chop up both hay and straw, almost 
to a «tate of pulverization, and it is all eaten up clean. 
Their machines for the purpose, are, many of them, 
operated by steam or horse power, this being one out 
of the many uses to which it is put. 

And it pays wellto chop hay in this manner, the 
saving overbalancing the expense by two times two. 
What a wicked waste is made of hay by the ordinary 
mode of feeding! 

And straw chopped up, and seasoned and sweetened 
with turnips, is devoured with manifest satisfaction, 
by allsorts of stock, and with financial results equal- 
ly satisfactory to the farmer. The breadth of land 
necessarily devoted to meadow on every properly stock- 
ed farm, must be very considerable; but if a good 
substitute for hay is found in this expedient, all that 
land may be devoted to other purposes, which would 
be equivalent to adding a considerable share of its 
entire value to the availabie capital of the farmer. 





CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 





We were shown some cranberries the other day by 
Mrs. Thurber, of this city. which exhibited the mani- 
fest advantages to be derived from the cultivation of 
this favorite fruit. They were raised by the Rev. Mr. 
Crabb, of Lenawee county, upon a strip of low ground 
ordinarily termed a swail, which was simply turned 
over, and the cranberries sown broad-cast upon it.— 
They present a striking contrast to a specimen of the 
fruit shown at the same time which had grown ina 
wild state, being two or three times as large. They 
were sown in the fall, and the vines bore fruit the next 
season. 

We have no doubt that our farmers would find their 
account in turning their attention, to some extent, to 
this subject. Some successful experiments are said 
to have been made upon apland, but low, moist land, 
is doubtless the best. The method has been 
to transplant them, taking thein from their native beds, 
early in the spring, setting them in rows, 18 or 20 
inches apart, and cultivating them the first season, af- 
ter which they spread and cover the ground, and need 
no further attention, yieldiug from two to three hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. Sowing the seed, however, 
involves much less labor, and it may be that the plant 
would be hardier, and loss liable to winter-killing — 


common 








In their watery home in their wild state, their roots 
are protected from the effects of frost, and upon being 
transplanted to upland, or land which does not over- 
flow in winter, they are subjected to an ordeal of 
hard freezing, which issaid to be often fatal. Itseoms, 
that inthe case spoken of above, the plant, tho’ in 
the tenderness of infancy, was endowed with a vigor 
of constitution which carried it safely through. 

Cranberries always command a ready sale, being 
seldom less than a dollar a bushel, and often double 
that amount. That their culture, to a certain extent, 
would be more profitable than most crops, we have no 
doubt. 





WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT. 





When we were in England, it was often said that 
the American reaping machine needed one other ap- 
pendage toit to make it a perfect imp!ement,—that it 
should rake as well as reap, and deliver the gavels 
ready for binding,—an improvement which they pre 
dicted would soon be made in England, Well, they set 
themselves to tinkering, and tinkered away upon its 
whole year, and professed to have made wonderful im- 
provements, without attempting to puta raker to it 
after all; but they turned out to be no improvements 
at all, from all we could learn. 

But scarcely had we time to cast about us, after ar- 
riving home, on the last day of our state fair, before 
our attention was called tothe improvement in ques- 
tion, as exhibited upon the ground by our brother 
Wright of the Prairie Farmer. There it was in all its 
perfection, filling up the defect which had been the 
subject of so much talk, and rendering the implement 
complete. 

We know not when we have been so much interest- 
ed in the results of any mechanical improvement. In 
seeing it operate, one can scarcely keep down the 
thought, that it is animated with the vital principle— 
Suppose it to have two arms, one long, the other short 
Suppose that they have just dropped a gavel in good or- 
der, directly behind the reaper; and now, while the 
long arm reaches around, describing the quarter of a 
circle, drops its fingers upon the platform, and draws 
the fallen grain across it, the other so adjusts its hand, 
that the gavel is pressed between the two, but it lies 
the wrong way, and has got to be turned around, and 
thrust back a little, before itean be dropped, and this 
is accomplished almost instantaneously, by the revol¥- 
ing machinery, which is very simple in its construe- 
tion. Itis'said to leavethe gavels in far better order 
for binding, than when they are raked off by hand. 


MOWING MACHINE. 

At the Kalamazoo Fair, Judge Webster called our at- 
tention to a Mowing Machine, which he has had in opera- 
tion vpon his farm, manufactured by Howard, we think, 
of Buffalo. He says it works admirably, (as we sifould 
judge from its appearance it would,) cutting from eight 
to twelve acres per day, and leaving the grass evenly 
spread for drying. He has mowed a hundred and twet- 
ty acres with it the past season. Upon marshes he say8 
it cuts its way right through the bogs or protuberances 
with some little hesitation, leaving a level surfaco for 
‘uture operations, 
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IMPROVED MI 


The above cut represents an Improved Middlesex Hog 


the great annual show of the Royal Ayricultural Society of England, at at Windsor, in 1851. 


tation that we have been induced to copy it from the N. E. 





DDLESEX HOG. 


(a cross of the Suffolk and Middlesex) such as we saw at 
It.i8 so good a represen. 
Farmer. This breed is remakable for early maturity, and, 


for taking on fat with comparatively little food. The above is a specimen of the pe fection of symmetry attained in 


the science of breeding on the other side of the water. 





OUR AGRICULTURAL EXCHANGES. 





Welcome, thrice welcome to our table, our many es- 
teemed cotemporaries, with whom we are most hay py to 
renew our acquaintance. 

The Albany Cultivator and Genesee Farmer, are, we be- 
lieve, the oldest of our agriculcural papers. They have 
done good service in the cause, and are deserving of all 
honor, not only as veteran pioneers, but for the high char- 
acter they have continued to sustain, in competition with 
the numerous compeers which have risen up around 
them. 

Te American Farmer at Baltimore is, we believe, 
nearly or quite as old in the service, and deserves well of 
its constituency, to whose wants it is more especially 
adapted, and for whow it labors with ability and untiring 
devotion. 

Tie Maine Farmer always has some usefal lesson to 
teach us, and it has the merit of saying things well. 

The American Agriculturist has died and risen again in 
the form of “ The Plow,” and of course it has undergone 
a renovating process—excellent. 

The New England Farmer is up with its eotemporaries 
in pleasing and instructive variety. 

The Working Marmer, works out some pretty knotty 
problems, and is not wanting in practical application. 

The Boston Cultivator, always has something good to 
say, and caters well to a whole miscellany of appetites. 

Tie Farmer and Mechanic, opens a new world upon 
us, in the wonderful objects of invention and discovery, 

with a spice of agricultural and horticultural intelligence. 

The Ohio Cultivator is an efficient and able help-mate 
to the cause, and could ill be sparea from the field. 

The Prairie Farmer is the pride of the Prairie State, 
and takes rank with our best agricultural journals. 

The Valley Farmer, (St. Louis) still mainta‘ns the 

struggle, aud is pushing forward with vigor and effect. 


The Wesconsin Farmer is battling manfully in the cause 
and the dispute between it and the difficulties with which 
it is in conflict, seems in a fair way to be settled in its 
favor. 

The Rural New Yorker occupies an honorable position 
as an agricultural and miscellaneous journal. Zhe Wool 
Grower too, does goo service in its sphere. 

The Horticulturist, though bereaved of its distinguished 
and lamented editor, still maintains its unrivalled char- 
acter. 

The Cincinnati Horticultural Review is all over in the 
cause, plying its task with ability and enthusiastic devo- 
tion. 

These are all the old acquaintances we have yet seen. 
Of the generation which has been born into this world of 
jtrouble during the eighteen months of our absence, the 
following have come to hand, and we are most happy to 
make their acquaintance. 

The Journal of Agricwture, hailing from Boston, walks 
right into the front rank at once. Mapes and King can 
make any thing go. 

The Ohio Farmer, from Cleveland, appears quite at 
home in the Agricultural and Miscellaneous world, and 
is an able and efficient co-laborer. 

The Indiana Farmer, from Richmond, puts in a fair 
claim to the support of the farmers of Indiana. 

The Union Artist, from Pittsburgh, a Magazine, is an 
honor to the Quaker State, commending itself alike to the 
Agriculturist, Horticulturist and Mechanic. 

The American Gardner's Chronicle, from New York, 

does honor to its name. 

The Northern Farmer, from Utica, a goodly, and well 

filled sheet. 

The Green Mountain Culturist, from Middlebury, Vt, 

is full of interest and promise. 

The New Fngland Cultivator, bas au honorable position 

in the Boston galaxay. 
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We give due notice to all our readers, and to all who 
may become such,during the coming year,that there will be 
many mistakes, and a great deal of nonsense in the Far- 
mer, while it remains under our control, at the same time, 
that it will contain as much truth as they will be disposed 
to put in practice. We shall give them, to some extent. 
the chaff and the wheat together, taking it for granted, 
that they bave mills to put it through and separate the one 
from the other. The farmer who has not such a mill, is 
not fit for his vocation. 

Do you say, that 10 man has one so perfect that it will 
separate all the chaff from the wheat? Then, pray, do 
not blame us if some chaff passes through ours. 

We do not expect our columns to exhibit a larger dash 
of Tom foolery, than those of other agricultural papers, 
but we say these things for the special benefit of any in- 
dividual, who may hurry himself to the conclusion, that 
if the Farmer is not far superior to its cotemporaries in 
this respect, it is to be condemned as unworthy of confi- 
dence. 

There ave those in this world of ours, who seem to 
to think, that to be reliable authority, a man must bea 
perfect pludder. If he is graphic in his descriptions, that 
is, describes things just as they are, presenting them to 
the minds of others just as he saw them himself, with all 
the freshness and power of a prescnt reality, “O, be is 
fanciful, he is fanciful,” so that the more true he is in fac} 
to his subject, the less credit he gets for it with this class 
of persons. 

On the other hand, you may take a perfect clodpole, 
dull and prosy, who has not the capacity to half describe 
what he undertakes, and “ he is a matter-of-fact man, re- 
liable authority,’’ with these same persons, so that in fact, 
the Jess of truth there is in his descriptions, the more 
credit he gets with them. A hundred errors, of the gross 
est kind, will not depreciate his testimony in their es- 
teem, half as much as a single trivial one will, in the wn- 
ter whose descriptions are true to his subject. 

It is true, indeed, that the imaginative faculties may be 
unduly developed, but it is also true of every well bal- 
anced mind, that while it has the capacity clearly to per- 
ceive. it has an equal capacity vividly to describe whatever 
object may cvme under its observation, the one being the 
natural consequence of the other. 

Hence the delusion, that an intricate and mazy writer 
must be a man of immense depth, moving in a region of 
thought above and beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
mortals, when, in fact, his intricacy and maziness are the 
result of his own confusion of ideas. Having no clear 
ideas himself of the subject of his thoughts, he can con- 
vey none to others, 

But we have been led on strangely, and yet we have 
not wandered far from our design. 





A FOOR REASON, 





1 Some of our old correspondents have given a 
very poor reason for the falling off in their communi 
cations in our absence. One says, (and itis but a spe- 
cimen of others,) ‘“ Your readers have been so much 
interested in your varied and racy correspondence, 


have given us important information on almost all sub 
jects, as we expected from your announcement in ad- 
vance, and although the subject of agriculture only 
came in for its share of your attention, still you have 
given us a better view of the real condition of British 
agriculture, than I have ever seen before, and I have 
read Coleman and others.” 

As we said above, we think our correspondent has 
given a very poor reason for laying down his pen, and 
if he does not reform and take it up again, and all the 
rest of them, we will certainly lay down ours. 





TRUE, AND YET NOT TRUE. 

It is true that foreign systems of agriculture are not ap- 
plicable to the case of our farmers, and yet it is not true. 
To follow them blindly, without exercising one’s own 
judgement, would be just as foolish, and cal imitous, as it 
would be to follow blindly without the exercise of reason 
every thing that is recommended in our agricultural 
journals, and no more. So that if we throw away for- 
eign agriculture as useless to us, for the same reason we 
must throw away our own agricultural journals. 

It is true, that those systems are in advance of us, but 
that is not a reason why we should cast them from us 
any more than it would be a reason why we should cast 
from us our own agricultural publications, for how could 
we learn anything from either, if they were not in ad- 
vance of us? 

They have the same varieties of soil in the old world, 
as in thenew. They bave sandy, clayey, and calcari- 
ous soils, just as we have here. Their soils are compos- 
ed of the same elements, mineraland organic, which are 
found by analysis to enter into the composition of our 
own soils. When the soil loses its fertility there by the 
exhaustion of one or more of these elements, it is restored 
by manure con taining the deficient element, or elements, 
just as we restore our exhausted lands. 

Because thousands upon thousands, are thrown away 
there upon experiments in high farming, which either nev- 
er refund the outlay, or, if they do, are too expensive to 
be within the reach of our means, isthat a reason why 
we should not avail ourselves of improvements which are 











within the reach of our means, come they from what 
source they may? Certainly not. 

And the same of stock—how are we to improve our 
breeds of animals, but upon the same principles, which 
have been so successfully applied in the old world? 
Tosay then, that systems of foreign agriculture are 
not applicable to the case of our farmers, is true indeed, 
and yet there is involved a palpable untruth. 

Whatever be our busivess in life, it is important that 
we have before us the best model. Tho’ we may come 
far short of them, for lack of means, yet by keeping an 
eye upon them, weshall be likely to accomplish far more 
than if we had nosuch standard to elevate our views. 

At the same time, there is much in foreign farming 
which is imitable by our farmers, and applicable to their 
ease, and by a wise discrimination, may readily be made 
available. Should they reject it!e-ause there are some 
other things appertaining to it, which are not imitable by 
them, nor applicable to their case, and of course cannot 
be made available—that would be very foolish, child'sh- 








that I have not thought it worth while to write. You 





ly so—wou.d it not? 
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For ene Michigan Farmer. 


LETTER FROM AN ENGLISHMAN, 


Oax.Lanp County, October Sth 1852. 
Me. Isau:— 

I write to enclose a doliar for the Farmer, and congrat- 
ulate you on your safe return. Some of your Enlish rea- 
ders have been made “ hopping mad” by your letters from 
England, but not many, and they will all get over it, as I 
have, in a little while. 1 confess I was a little riled at 
first, and yet I knew, that every word you uttered, was 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, and I wish I could 
add, the whole truth, and that nothing more could be said. 

I am attached to my native land, and have always felt 
indignation whenever it is spoken against in my presence, 
although I knew what was spoken to be the truth. That 
is a natural feeling with us all. Your statements are all 
based upon facts open to the observation of all, and they 
cannot he successfully denied. I suppose it was the 
mortification of my national pride which made me angry, 
but I have gotten gloriously over it. And now, I would 
say to all my brother Englishmen, who have winced un- 
der the scathing inflictions of your pen, cool down, be 
eandid, and admit what cannot be denied, although it may 
be a little mortifying. 

I would say in conclusion, that your descriptions of 
British institutions, British society, manners and customs, 
shave been discrimiaatingly truthful, and graphic, and 
evince great power of observation. You have my best 
wishes for your continued success. 

Most truly yours, 
A R——. 

P. S. Iam glad you have so increased the reading mat- 
ta of the Farmer by the substitution of fine type, that 
ycu can give us in your correspondence, much information 
on other important subjects, and still give much more 
agicultural matter than you did before, and much more 
tha we find in most of our Mouthlies, and all without 
any increase of price. 





Yours, &c., 
A R——_.. 

Rimarxs By THE Eprror—We are by no means sur- 
priset to learn. that some of our English friends should 
have lad their sensibilities somewhat touched by the 
freedon of remark in which we have indulged on the in- 
institutbns, &c. of the land of their birth, and of their 
lingering affections. It would certainly not be much to 
their creat, if it were not so. 

To suct we would say, that it was scarcely Jess painful 
to our own feelings to draw such a portraiture, and we 
did not, unil we were compelled. We landed in England 
with a hearigreatly biased in its tavor. 'here, a3 we have 
said, were tle graves of our ancestors, and with some from 
that country't may weigh something to inform them, 
that we fount those ancestars occupied a position, not 
among what ire there regarded as the ignoble laboring 
classes. nor yeteven with the middle class, and you may 
add to this, that we were treated with much civility by 
all classes of the people, frum the highest to the lowest, 
for we wingled mere or less with them all. Why should 
we not then feel disposed to speak well of England?— 
We «id feel so, and you will bear us witness, that our 
first ietters from that country were rather in the strain of 





enlightened us in reference to the griuding oppressions of 
the poor, and the sad influence for evil which fell upon all 
the lower orders from above, that we felt constrained to 
speak disparagingly of the institutions of the country— 

And how could we do less, without being a traitor to 

humanity ? 

We are happy to learn, howerer, that most of our Eno 
glish readers are disposed to look upon the matter with 
much indulgence. Nearly all of them indeed pro- 
nounce all we have said to be the truth, and among the 
large number, who have :o'ictted the publication of our 
letters in a book form, not less than a dozen English, and 
among them one of the most earnest, is our friend Haw- 
ley, the large English brewer of Detroit. He says they 
contain too much truth to be lost. 

As an offset to all this, however, it is but candid to ad- 
mit, that we have met with one ins‘ance of a very differ- 
ent character. Soon after our return, an Englishman 
stepped up to us, and with an air of lordly consequence, 
demanded to know of us, if we would sell out; dictating 
the terms to us to suit his own Jarge views, and intima- 
ting, that he had taken advantage of our absence to get 
up an interest against us and in favor of a rival paper, so 
that the alternative was thrown upon us, either to sell out 
or be upset. We smiled in his face, and cooly replied to 
him, in substance, that we would submit the matter to the 
people of the Peninsular State. 





0 We have been mortified, beyond measure, to notice 

the mutilated form in which, in our absence, our letters 
have been published, the errors, sometimes, making us 
absolutely ridiculous. In one instance, we were made to 
pass through the kitchen to get into a French Hotel ; 
whereas, nothing could be farther from what we said, and 
this is only a single instance out of multitudes, almost e- 
qually aggravating. This is one consideration which has . 
induced us to yield to the many pressing solicitations «£ 
our friends, to publish them in book form. With the cor- 
rections, and the unpublished material which would be 
added to them, taey would scarcely be recognized as tle 
same. It is with reluctance we refer to the subject, bit 
justice to ourselves seemed to require it. No blame is 
charged. 
We may add, that more than one hundred ietters, writ- 
ten in countries which embraced the most interesting 
part of our Eastern tour, have never been published in 
the Farmer at all, and will not be. 





Ocr County Newsparers.—We are glad to see the 
improvement which has been made in our county news- 
papers, many of which are conducted with talent, and 
decorum, and are decidedly superior to the flat, im- 
sipid things which are published in some considerable 
cities in England. 





Tue Curistian Heratp, has been enlarged and im- 
proved in our absence, and has gained a high standing 
under the management of its present editor, Rev. Mr, 
Harris, whose good sense, vivacity: it ease of diction, 
and everlasting good natzre, make him a general fa- 





pawygric. And it was not until further observation had 


vorite. deed 
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WHAT A CHANGE! 
It is pleasing to contemplate the change which has ta- 
ken place in the circumstances of our farmers within the 
last few years. The time is quite within our recollection,” 
when most of them were deeply involved in debt, and 
when they toiled on, and toiled on, year after year, and 
year after year, only to meet a disappointment of their 
hopes. No sooner did they recover from the effects of 
one calamity, than they were doomed to fall before an- 
other, until it really seemed as though there was no hope 
for Michigan. Scarcely had they surmounted the diffi- 
culties and privations incident to the first settlement of 
the country, when they were doomed to see their rising 
hopes cast down for two or three years in succession, by 
the depredations of the Hessian fly. Upon the heel of 
this protracted calamity, came the general crash of wild 
eat banks. which seemed to fill up the measure of their 
woes—but not so; two dreadful years of sickness follow- 
ed, strength failed, as well as heart, and many a farmer’s 
domain was well nigh given up to desolation. 

That wasa sad and dreary page in their history. It 
was a time that tried men’s souls; stout hearts quailed, 
strong arms lost their wonted energies, and all drooped 
and ‘languished, under the paralizing influence. 

But what a change! What a happy reverse in the cir- 
cumstances of our farmers! For the last few years, no 
insect has been sent among us, upon its errand of destrue- 
tion, little has been suffered from failing banks, while no 
general sickness has visited our borders. Blessed with 
health, good crops, and, for the most part, remunerative 
prices, most of our farmers have risen from embarrass- 
ment, privation, and deep discouragement, to circumstan- 
ces of competence and comfort. They are no longer the 
forlorn beings they once were, droopiug and languishing 
under their calamities, with scarcely energy enough left 
- to drag themselves to their task. Instead, we meet them 
now with smiling faces, and all their energies have come 
back upon them afresh, under the invigorating influence 
of hope. 

It has been highly gratifying to us to witness the im- 
provement which has been made during the eighteen 
roonths of our absence from the country, impravement in 
farm buildings, in stock, in general husbandry, and in the 
zomforts and enjoyments of life. May the spirit of im- 
provement which has thus been waked up among us, con- 
tinue to carry forward our farmers in their noble career, 
until our Peninsula shall hold a conspicuous rank among 
the States of our glorious Union. 


WHAT STRIDES WE ARE MAKING? 

Other causes than those above enumerated, have had 
no little agency in brioging about the pleasing reverse 
which has taken place in the circumstances of our 
farmers, within the past few years. Itis not to the 
simple exemption from the calamities to which they 
Were subject for a series of years, that they owe their 
present state of advancement. Much of it is due to 
the spirit of improvement which is arboad among 
us. 
Judge Webster, of Kalamazoo, remarked to us, the 
other day, that the expense of wheat-growing, had 











been diminished about ose half, within the last few 


years ; and he went on to specify the improvements by 
which this result had been achieved. In the first 
place, once plowing had been proved to beas good 
as twice or thrice plowing, the use of the cultivator 
not being required much more in preparing the ground, 
than the drag used to be under the old system. The 
expense of putting in, was equally curtailed by the use 
of the dill, and then the reaping machine did its work 
at nearly an equal discount on former rates. The ex- 
pense of threshing had also been materially dimin- 
ished. 

Itis true, that the benefit of these improvements 
has not been very generally diffused ; but, as far as 
they have been adopted, they have contributed won- 
derfully to the prosperity of our farmers, 

Only think! Whilethe price of wheat is at least 
twenty-five per cent higher than it used to be, the cost 
of its production has been diminished nearly or quite 
one half. What a prodigious difference these two items 
must make in the upshot of the farmer’s profits; to say 
nothing of exemption from calamity ! 

Nor is this the only branch of agriculture which 
has been benefitted by improvements? In another 
place we have spoken of the mowing machine which 
we saw at the Kalamazoo fair, and which cuts from 
eight to twelve acresin a day, and leaves it even!y 
spread upon the ground; and of the revolving horse 
rake which gathers it into winrow at the rate of an 
acre (we think) in thirty minutes. Mr. W. reuarked, 
that with the use of the mowing machine and horse 
rake, and by roping in the winrows, Mr. Gilkey, of 
Gull Prairie, estimated that he could cut, cure, rake, 
and remove to his barn, hay at three shillings per ta. 

But what does roping mean? Well, it means jest 
this—having placed a horse by the side of the winrew, 
at one end, with his head toward the other end, fasten 
one end of the rope to the harness on one side of tim, 
and then, passing it around the end of the wintow, 
fasten the other end tothe harness on the other side, 
and bid him go ahead; yourself, in the mean time 
bearing gently upon the rope, behind, if necessery to 
keep itinits place. In this way, a winrow of casid- 
erable length, may be swept off entire directly .o the 
barn; small barns being located at convenieit dis- 
tances in the meadow. This may be thougit, per- 
haps, rather an uncouth and slovenly way of rmoving 
hay from the field, but if it puts money in ow’s pock- 
et, that is quite sufficient to confer diguity ind deco- 
rum upon the operation. 

The use of the mowing machine and rak: alone, ef- 
fect al least asaving of one hundred per cert in the ex- 
pense of the hay harvest, an item which will swell in- 
to no insignificant amount, when our frtuers shall 
come to have two thirds of their tillaJle land con- 
stantly in grass, as they will aud must.o make farm- 
ing permanently profitable. 

And there are many other improvenents of which 
we might go on to speak. And if ve look abroad 
over our state, we shall see that those armers who have 
adopted them, are getting far ahead ef those who have 
not. How important then that efforts be made to dis- 
seminate information among the mass, and towy to 
arouse them toa sense of the loss they are sustaiing, 
and the priviliges they are foregoing. 
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EDUCATIONAL. ing themselves, is driven from their thoughts as a dis+ 
[= turber of their peace, that burden of responsibility 


NOTES, &C. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


EDUCATION IN THE OLD WORLD AND NEW. 





Of the many gratifyiug improvements which have 
been made during our absence from the country, none 
rank higher in importance than those which per- 
tain to the educational interest. And of these none 
should occupy a -higher place in the regards of our 
people, than the establishment, and successful open- 
ing career of our State Normal School at Ypsilanti.— 
A magnificent building for its accommodation, de- 
lightfully located, has recently been dedicated, under 
circumstances of extraordinary interest, and this very 
season, in the infancy of its being, it has sent out two 
hundred young men to be employed as teachers of our 
youth. 

Our young and rising State stands pre-eminent among 
the States of the Union for its educational privileges, 
the State of New York alone haviug taken this great 
step, as it has some others before us. 

O, how many times, amid the abominations of the 
Old World, have our thoughts fled away to this land 
of hope and of promise, and how have our rising emo- 
‘ions settled down again, as the reflection came 
rolling back upon us, that the mass of our people had 
no appreciating sense of the privileges they enjoy, or 
af the high trust committed to their keeping. And 
how often have we coveted gifts of utterance equal to 
the task of impressing our convictions, warmed into 
activity by what we saw, upon every living soul 
throughout the length and breadth of onr land; 
ani especially in reference to the importance of the 
universal and right education of our youth! 

Superstition and ignorance are the great bulwarks 

despotism in the old world, while a virtuous educa- 

on is the very corner stone of our political fabric — 
And what a sight it is for Heaven to look down upon, 
to see a great people, rising up under its own auspices, 
deliberately taking the reins of government into their 
own hauds, and guiding it safely, quietly, and trium- 
phantly, through ail difficulties, to a glorious destiny, 
while the masses in ail the world besides, underthe 
combined influence of superstition, ignorance and 
vice, basely bow their necks to the heel of power, and 
grovel out a miserable existence, as passive under their 
burdens. as the donkey or the mule! 

And when aroused from their lethargic condition by 
the stirring eloquence of some master spirit, as though 
looking through a glass darkly, and seeing men as trees 
walking, they give themselves up to blind impulses, in 
pursuit of an object of which they have no distinct 
conception, and thus, by their wild extravagancies and 
fatal collapses, bring disgrace upon the sacred name 
of freedom. 

Nor have they any desire, but, on the other band, 
an aversion, to be waked out of their long and deep 
political sleep, the operation being a painful one to 
them, like that of restoring a drowning man to life. — 
And the idea of being subjected to the task of govern- 





having been kindly borne for them{all their lives long 
Under the operation of universal suffrage in republi- 
can (?) France, the late elections were declared void in 
twenty or thirty Departments, for lack of a constitu- 
tional number of votes, not one fourth part of the 
voters, in some instances, appearing at the polls. 

And even among the most enlightened and wisest of 
them all, when they get together to deliberate upon 
the great subject of self-government, how like children 
they act! How limited their views, how im; erfect 
their conceptions, and how feeble their action, as tho’ 
they did not know what to say or what todo. As an 
instance, witness the deliberations of the great diet at 
Frankfort, composed of delegates from the various 
German States, and embracing some of the wisest 
heads in all Europe. 

And what a contrast, what a glorious contrast to all 
this, does our country present? And how important 
isit, how unspeakably important, that this contrast 
should be vividly impressed upon the youthful mind, 
—that the genius of our institutions as contrasted with 
those of the old world, should be understood and ap- 
preciated by all our youth. 

The object, aim, and end, the scope and design, of 
all education in the old world, is to impress upon the 
youthful mind sentiments of awe for institutions, ven- 
erable with the dustof centuries, which rob their hu- 
manity of its high aspirations,and give them a place in 
the scale of being, not a little lower than the angels, 
but a little higher than the brutes. 

And should it be less the object, aim and end, the 
scope and design of the education of the youth of our 
country, to prepare them to act well their part under 
a system of government, which, standing out in bold 
contrariety to all this, assigns to man the high position 
of a rational and accountable being, and confers upon 
him a crown more enviable, than the diadem of the des- 
pot ! 

Surely, no subject which can occupy the atiention’of 
our people, is more important to the stabiltty aud per- 
petuity of our institutions, than this one. Aud, would 
we transmit the sacred trust which we hold, in confi 
dence and hope, to the generation that is to come a& 
ter us, to be by them transmitted in like manner in 
their turn—in a word, would we have our instivutiongs 
planted on foundatious firm and enduring, then must 
we have an educational system whose foundations are 
equally firm and enduring, and one which shail extend 
its blessings to every child in the republic—a system, 
which shall so develope the moral aud intellectual 
poweis of the youth of our country, in all time to 
come, as to make them the safe depositories of a trust 
so sacred. That is what we want and must have, or 
our suo which has risen so gloriously upon the world, 
will go out in darkness. and the sacred name of liber- 
ty be bandied asa bye-word among the tyrauts of the 
earth. 





13" Some of the ablest writers in the state have prom- 
ised contributions to our educational department— 
We want all who feel interested in the subject to con 
tribute their mites. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES, &c. 


LADIES’ 











BY THF EDITOR. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LADIES. 


” Our attention has been called to the fact, that we have 
made some sort of a promise to give to our fair readers 
the results of our observation in reference to the compar- 
ative merits of their transatlantic sisters. Gladly would 
we bespared the task, but as we have laid ourselves un- 
der some sort of obligation, we will proceed to discharge 
it to the best of our ability, that is, in a short way, not 
forgetting, that we are between two fires, being exposed 
to a brisk canonade from both our American and English 
female friends. 

We must confess, that we had been told so much in 
advance about the superiority of English women, that we 
e@ossed the Atlantic in the expectation of finding an order 
of female character there, far superior to any thing the 
Western Hemisphere has to show. Even friend Peters 
of Buffalo, to whose judgment in most matters we would 
bow in respectful silence, was as full of this idea as he 
eould hold. 

The jit of the conversation we had with the English 
gentleman and lady on our passage over, may be fresh in 
the memories of some. Their great objection to Ameri- 
ean ladies, it will be remembered, was, that they were too 
sentimental, so much so as to be unfitted to discharge the 
sober duties, and meet the stern realities of life. 

From this objection, it is true, English females are 
eompuaratively exempt. They seldom faint, and we did, 
not observe such a thing asa smelling bottle in all England 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, nor any where on the whole 
continent of Europe, nor in Africa, or Asia, nor any 
where else. till we got into the cars at Jersey City, 
when, O dear! a lady tapped us gently from behind, and 
asked us to run with her smelling bottle to the other end 
of the car and give it to a lady who was fiinting. Run, 
run, said she, which we did with all the flutteration the 
ease required, but lo! and behold! when we arrived at the 
interesting spot, there were a dozen other smelling bot- 
tles presented at the same time, and besides, she had one 
of her own, so that the luxury of resuscitating the dear 
ereature, was snatched from us, and we almost pouted, as 
we walked slowly and moodily back. 

Well, what of all that? Does that show the superiority 
of the English female character? Not in our estimation. 
Wor, on the other hand, does it show the superiority of the 
American female character. The truth is, the one is on 
ane extreme, and the other on the opposite. The En- 
glish female may be more accomplished in manner, but 
she lacks the refinement of feeling which characterizes 
American females, and which, when properly regulated, 
is the glory of the sex. An English lady will often say 
things which would put an American lady to the blush to 
hear, and it is thought no impropriety, because the sensi- 
hility has never been attuned to such delicate perceptions. 

We would say then, that a perfect female character 
(humanly speaking) is to be looked for between the two 
axtremes, and for examples of it, we proudly refer to 
multitudes of our fair country women, in whom the sen- 





sibilities are so nicely poised, as to give them all the play 
which is befitting a creature of the affections, and at the 
same time render them secure against the morbid and 
calamitous extreme, in the indulgence of which so many 
are victimised. 

In the old world, there is more accomplishment of 
manner, but far less refinement of feeling, in both sexes, 
and among all classes, than with us. Being, to a great 
extent, destitute of it themselves, they cannot of course 
duly appreciate it in our people, even where it is properly 
ballanced. They call it a mawkish, simpering sentimen- 
tality, while they themselves, on the other hand, are 
chargeable with a decided comparative coarseness of 
feeling. 

We must confess, however, that as house-wives, the 
the women of the middle classes in England, (who are 
not above labor) are in some respects, superior to the 
women of our own country. They are brought up to bu- 
siness, and industry, order, and thoroughness, are general 
characteristics among them, and they ply their daily task 
with cheerful and uncomplaining assiduity. They do 
multitudes of things which, in this country, would be 
thought inappropriate to the sex. They have the entire 
charge of most of the Hotels, insomuch that often the 
traveller would not know, that there was a man about the 
house, so little does he concern himself with the manage- 
ment of matters. In many of the shops too they seem td 
be the principals, and the men their subordinates. They 
are, many of them, adepts in book keeping, and shrewd 
in financial operations, connected with their vocation— 
This gives them a masculine character, which does not 90 
well chime in with our notions of things. They aw 
withal generally the very pictures of health, fresh, ruddy, 
cheertul, and often beautiful. 

If we descend to the lower classes of females, we fnd 
them, in the towns, in the lower grade of beer shops, and 
living out at service for any pittance which may be given 
them, and in the country, we see them in the field toihng 
at the spade, the matiock, and the hoe—and all of them, 
in town and country, lookivg forward to the poor house 
as their final home. 

Many other things crowd upou us for utterance, but we 
cannot say them now. 








— 





(a We respectfully invite our female correspondents, 
whose communications have, in former times, graced the 
pages of the Farmer, to resume their pleasant duties, for 
pleasant it surely must be, to an amiable nature, to contri- 
bute to the enjoyment and well-being of others. 





For the Michigan Farmes. 


TO MAKE HOP YEAST BLEAD. 


Tue yeast is prepared thus :—Pour boiling water on 
well-kept hops, cover closely and let it simmer, (but 
not boil) long enough to extract the aroma of the hops, 
then strain on middlings or flour, stirring until perfect- 
ly smooth ; it should be quite stiff. To ferment it add 
a small quantity of yeast, of any kind to commence it, 
then reserve alittle of the old to raise freshly pepared 
yeast. 

To keep it, make strong brine enough to cover it, 
pour it on the yeast after it is light, and throw in a lit- 
tle salt. Prepared in this way, it will keep perfectly 
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sweet for six or eight weeks, if kept in a cov! place.— 
To make the bread, pour very hot water on flour, and 
stir it into a smooth paste, then stir in cold water and 
flour enough to reduce the heat to the warmth of new 
milk ; for each loaf, add one table spoonfull of yeast. 
A Hovsewire. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


HOME. 


Mr. Eprtor: 

Were [ not urged on by that instinctive feeling that 
prompts me to do to othersas I would have them do to 
me; I should not lift my pen at this time, but remain 
satisfied with what comes from abler pens. But as I 
act upon the principle of giving as well as receiving, I 
will contribute my “mite” and it may go for what it is 
worth. 

I was much pleased in perusing the communication 
of J——. She has expressed my sentiments exactly, 
in regard to the pleasures and joys of home. Home 
—home—sweet, sweet home ;—how much is expressed 
in those few words. If it is such as it should be, it is 
the only paradise on earth, as J—— truly says ; and the 
mnly well-spring of true felicity. I often think when 

aeditating upon the pleasures of home, of Cowper’s 
leautiful lines, in his address to domestic happiness. 
“Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast survived the fall! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or tasting longenjoy thee! 


Thou art the nurse of vrrtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 


Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again.” 

Measures are not enjoyed exclusively at home.— 
Thire are pleasures to be enjoyed abroad, as well as at 
home. We take pleasure in visiting our friends, and 
assoriating with congenial spirits, andin forming new 
acquiintances, and in seeing the world, &c. But these 
pleasires soon satiate and cloy, and we sigh for the 
pure pleasures of our own happy home again, which 
never cloy. Our homes can be happy ones if we 
chooseto havethem such. ’T'is not gold or silver, that 
makes them such. ’Tis not fine houses, nor fine car- 
riages, uor fine clothing that makes them such. Nor 
rich asscciates; but industry, temperance, patience, 
fidelity, gentleness, meekness, goodness, neatness; with 
strict atteation to all and every duty. 


RECEIPTS. 


{send you the two subjoived receipts, thinking it 
may be sume benefit to some one who may chance to 
live where cultivated fruit cannot yet be procured.— 
Having been one of the pioneers to this part of Mich- 
igan, when inits wild aud uncultivated state, I have 
had ample opportunity of testing the value of our na- 
tive fruits. 

Recrirt rirst —Take your plums, (wild) when ful- 
ly ripe and mellow, place them in a pail, turn boiling 
water on them, and let it stand half an hour. ‘Then 
turn it off and mash the plums, (it may be done with 
the hand when cool.) Then sift them to take out all 
the pits aud skins, and then place it on earthen plates, 
and place it in the sun, ora moderately warm ovea.— 
Let it dry until it becomes of the consistency of mush 








Then weigh itand add so much sugar as there is of 
the plums, mix it well together, place it in the oven 
again, until it becomes scalding hot. Then putit away 
in jars for use. Itisexcellent for sauce, tarts and pies. 
8. L. 
Thornapple, Barry Co., July 25, 1852. 
The other recipe of S. L. is necessarily laid over: for 
our next. Write agein. Eb. 





For the Michigan Farmes. 
Mr. Eprrtor : 

Having been a reader of the Michigan Farmer sev- 
eral years, and always interested in it, more particula» 
ly that portion which you have been pleased to denom- 
inate the “ Ladies’ Department,” but never daring to 
venture within its precincts for fear of older and wiser 
heads than mine, with your permission I will now ad- 
dress a few lines to J »%, of Oak Lodge. 


rHE JOYS AND SORROWS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Dear J g, x: 

After reading your communication in the Farmer, 
the following reflections were forced upon my mind :— 
If there be a paradise upon earth it truly can !spring 
from no other source than that which you have de 
scribed. To have a p'easant little home of one’s own, 
where love abounds, and happiness reigns supreme, 
where at nightfall when the husband returns from the 
field, to the cheerful hearth, with one little daughter up- 
on his knee, while the older children are gathered 
around the table with their books or work, (for furmers’ 
daughters have to knit sometimes) and the mother 
clasps the tender infant, hushing it with a sweet lulla- 
by—this surely presents a picture which might delight 
the coldest heart. But death enters that abode, that 
bright little cherub around whom clusters the heart’s 
best affections, the pride of its father’s heart, the idol 
of its mother’s love, is snatched from their embrace so 
suddenly that the mark of the destroyer is scarcely 
seen upon its brow. ‘The little form that but an hour 
ago was so full of life and animation, now lies cold !n 
death. Oh that sleep! the eyelids droop so heavily 
upon its little cheek, and the lips that but a moment 
before lisped its mother’s name, now so closely sealed 
Cruel, cruel, it seems to take that one. Why not have 
taken one less dear? Let the mother answer—as she 
looks around upon the remaining ones, a mother’s love 
prevails, she feels that “it is well.” Thatlitle one 
could best be spared, it was too pure; too beautiful for 
earth, and its little spirit longed to break the fet 
ters of mortality, and soar to the realms above, where 
the pure spirit holds communion with the Author of 
spirits. 

If we would be happy, we must know whence com- 
eth our happiness. Life is a chequered scene of trou- 
bles and trials. and nothing but a sense of our depend- 
ence and o! ligation to our Heavenly Father, can ensure 
unclouded happiness. Svrrow treadeth upon,the heels 
of joy, and secret and hidden dangers may hang over 
us when the heart is lightest, and the mind least pre- 
Yours ever, 


pared. 
Cora. 


Pleasant Hill, July, 1852. 
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MERCY ON US! 





Little did we think, when we offered our travels, 
in book form, as a premium for getting subscribers to 
to the next volume, commencing the first of January, 
that we should have claimants for them down upon 
us Within a single week. O dear! What shall we 
do? why, we have not even prepared them for the 
press; and, with all else we have to do, cannot possi- 
bly get them ready before spring. Just consider, that 
we have two volumes to prepare, that a portion of the 
materials consists of rough notes, which have to be 
wrought into form, and that the rest has to be subject- 
ed to a thorough revision—that we have the Farmer to 
edit, and an increasing business to manage, besides 
spending the half of our time ia traveling. 

Our friends will pardon us for neglecting to notify 
them of this necessary delay. It has heretofore been 
customary with us to bestow the premiums in the 
spring, after all the clubs have come in, and we sup- 
posed it would be expected to be so this year. 

It is certainly very cheering to us, however, to find 
our friends so much in earnest upon the subject. And 
indeed, now isthe time for action, before the field 
shall be pre occupied. 





A WORD TO OUR’FRIENDS. 

Yes, now is the time for action, before the ficld is pre- 
occupied, and it is cheering to us to Jearn, that there is 
a general movement among our friends, to extend the 
circulation of the Farmer. We are willing to have 
you regard the present number as a specimen—read it, 
and tell us, shall wehavelessthan Zen Thonsand upon 
our list for the next volume? 

We have been at vast expense to qualify ourselves 
for the great task before us by foreign travel, and there 
has been a general expression of good will to us from 
al) quarters for the letters we have sent home. And 
now will you not go turther, and Jet your congratula- 
tions and expressions of good will, come to us in the 
long lists of new subscribers you wil!tsend us. 
~ We invite attention to the revised edition of thelist 
of premiums we offer. 








tags” As our offer of premiums in the last Farmer 
miay not have been fully understood, we invite ai. 
taation to the following 

PREMIUMS. 

Take notice, that for the Jargest list of subscribers 
for the next volume of the Michigan Farmer, at 75 
cents each, we will give ten dollars in cash, the five 
last volumes of the same, half bound ,and the Editor’s 
Travels in che East, in two octavo volumes. 

For the next largest number, at the same price, six 


4ollirs iu cash, the five last volumes of the Farmer 
? 





East. 

For thirty names at seventy-five cents each, the five 
last volumes of the Farmer and the two volumes of 
the Editor’s Travels in the East. 

Eor twenty names at the same price, two back vol- 
umes of the Farmer, and the two volumes of the Ed- 
itor’s Travels in the East. 

For fifteen names at the same, one back volume of 
the Farmer, and the two volumes of the Editor’s Tray- 
els in the East. 

For ten subscribers, at 80 cents each, we will give the 
two volumes, and for five, one volume of the Editor’s 
Travels in the East, or of the Michigan Farmer. 

The pay to be invariably in advance, except in ca- 
ses where the agent becomes responsible for its forth- 
coming soon. 





SOME OMISSIONS. 


In giving the names of those in our last, who have 
exerted themselves to increase our subscription list, we 
find we omitted a considerable number, and indeed it 
would be difficult to mention them all, as many of 
them sent their names through the postmaster. But! 
no matter, we shall find them out between this and thé 
first of January, and ahost, we trust, besides. Every 
one who feels an interest in the object, is respectfully 
solicited to step forward and take his place in tlk 
ranks of the life-guard of the Farmer. 





TO J. 8. C. 


We have received from J.S. C., of Macomb County, a 
communication which would occupy more than a pag of 
the Farmer, the substance of which is, that his neighbors’ 
cattle have destroyed his crops for three years in sucess- 
ion, notwithstanding his efforts to make a good fere— 
The case isaggravated by the circumstance that his neigh- 
bors are rich and he is poor, and he implores us aad all 
the lawyers that read the Farmer, to tell him waat he 
shall do. 

As our friend seems to have maintained the struggle to 
the best of his ability, and with becoming fortitade, and 
as his rich and powerful neighbors seem be bert on his 
destruction, and there seems to be no hope left for him 
where he is, our humble advice to him is to sell out, and 
move away as soon as possible. Bnt how is this? The 
cattle of the rich farmers which destroy the crops of J. 8. 
C., must, of course, first destroy the crops of their owners, 
year after year, as he seems to be up with them in good 
fences. We have never seen a rich farmer of that sort, 
and would give something to get sight of one. 





(> From each of our subscribers, who has had the 
paper a year without paying, there is due $1 75 cents 
and the same amount for each subsequent year. Some 
are in arrears for the whole five years we have publish- 
ed the paper, others for four, three, and two years, and 
many for ouly one year. To all we would say, that if 
they will remit us the amount due, at one dollar a 
year, the advance price, with one additional dollar for 
the next year, and thus save us the trouble and ex- 
pense of sending an agent, it shall be in full. 
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VISITS TO THE COUNTY FAIRS. 





Since our last. we have been present at three County 
Fairs, viz: Wasthenaw, Kalamazoo and Hillsdale. They 
were all well attended, and exhibited-a good representa- 
tion of the agricultural and other improvements rife io 
those counties. 

As our correspondents have, in our present num ber 
given an account of the two former, Wastenaw and Kal- 
anazoo, we shall only say of them, that we were high ly 
gratified with their general aspect, and were made yery 
happy by the congratulations of many kind friends, 

At Hillsdale we were very happily disappointed. We 
had somehow gotten the impression, that not much was 
to be expected from Hillsdale, the County being newish, 
and this being only their second fair. But the farmers of 
that County (and they are neither few nor small) made a 
noble rally. ‘They had some excellent stock on the 
ground. There was a five years eld Devon bull belonging 
to Judge Miller, of Moscow, which exhibits some of thy 
best points of that esteemed breed, and a two year old 
belonging to Mr. Huff, is not much his inferior. A three 
year old Durham bull belonging to Geo. Monroe, Esgq,, is 
a very superior animal, The great calf, belonging to Mr. 
Ferris, which took the first premium, we think, at the 
State Fair, was there. There was also a large, five years 
old Durham, belonging to S. B. White, a noble aniinal. 
The monarch of the day, however, for size and majesty, 
was a bull which had a large infusion of short horn 
blood, with a dash of what they called the Duroc, a new 
sort of blood tous, belonging to Mr. Wood of Wright, 
a noble beast, weighing over two thousand pounds, and 
for so large an animal, exceedingly well made. In horses 
J. D. Vanhoevenbergh distanced all competitors, In 
sheep there was a eapitai show, there being 124 entries 
for competition, There were some swine, Shanghai 
fowls, Chinese geese, &e. 

‘The vegetables were quite remarkable for size. 

The fruit department, as at all the other fairs we have 
attended, exhibiteda rich display of some of the best va- 
rieties of the apple, quince, &c. We were surprised to 
gee some varieties of Summer apples, as the Sweet Bow, 
Red Astracan, and some other July and August apples, in 
a state of perfect preservation. They were exhibited by 
Rev. E. Buck, and were preserved in.lime. We tasted 
some wine belonging to the same, made from the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape, which was excellent. Mr. B. 
expects to manufacture about two barrels the present sea- 
gov. 

The ladies’ department was well sustained, exhibiting 
a pleasing variety of the ornamental and the useful. 

An able and instructive address was delivered on the 
gecond day by Gov. McClelland. The collection of peo- 
ple was large. The enclosure fairly swarmed with human 
beings on the second day. The many cordial greetings 
we received are among the pleasant remeniscences of our 
visit. In testimony of their good will, some kind friends 
interested themselves in the matter, and procured for us 
twenty-five nev subscribers, with the money in advance, 
Giving us to understand, that it was but the first fruits, 
and that the harvest was yet to come, 

P. S. We have said above’ that correspondents had 
given an account of the Washtenaw and Kalmazoo County 
Fairs. We regret to say, however, at the last moment, 





that the dependance for a communication from Washtenaw 
has failed us, and we can cn'y add, that there wasa no- 
bler display of stock and of fruit than we have seen at any 
other County Fair. The ladies also displayed superior 
taste. 





LETTER FROM GOV. THROOP. 





We trust we shall be pardoned for giving the follow- 
ing extract, of a private letter from Gov. Throop. The 
truth is, we had had some misgivings abont publishing 
the results of our observations in the old world, in 
book form, and these misgivings had only been over- 
come by the urgent, solicitations of those whose judg- 
mept we tespect, But,that we should have such a tes 
timonialas the following, from so distinguished a 
source, was certainly quite out of our calculations— 
And this testimony is the more valuable from the fact, 
that Gov. T. bas traveled extensively in Europe, and 
resided several years as our ambassador at the Court 
of Naples, and it may be added, that he is gifted with 
no ordinary powers of observation. It does us good, 
and it will doubtless be very grateful to the feelings of 
our readers, to know, that our contributions from a 
broad, have been approbated by one so competent to 
sit in judgment upon them : 





Sprixcsnoox, Oct. 25, 1852. 
My Dear Sir: 


i di ae ee 

I want to see you and talk about what you saw du- 
ring your late travel through the world. I have read 
every word of your letters with the greatest satisfaction. 
They will make one of the most interesting books of tra- 
vel that has been published in recent times by a Wan- 
derer in Europe, and among the tombs and ruins and 
wretch edness of still more ancient civilization and 
present degradation. There are a few things which you 
will, of course, correct on a revisa}. 

Stale as the subject of foreign travels is, your letters 
have a freshness which is as charming as it was unex 
pected. It is because you have penetrated depths of 
society and humanity that other travelers have not 
searched into, and have given us new views of classes 
of men, their pursuits and conditiou. You have writ 
ten of what you saw and what you thought con amore, 
and Iam pleased with the Republican and truly Ame- 
rican spirit with which you viewed and scanned every 
thing that came in your way. 

ss & *  £ , * 
Your sincere friend, 
E. T. Taroop. 


* 2 z 


W. Isnau, Esq. 





|. ——aaueemment 





Upwarp TenpeNcy.—Among the evidences of the 
genial influences of the institutions of our country we 
may mention the fact, that the young man who was 
employed as a@ compositor in -etting up the Farmer, 
when we left for Europe, is now the editor and proprie- 
tor uf the Galesburgh News Letter, at Galesburgh, li- 
nois, an ably conducted and interesting paper. 
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in For the Michigan Farmer. For the Michigan — 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY FAIR. CASS COUNTY EAIR. 

Mr. Iswam: Pee, aa 4 


Dear Sir—I have just returned from the St. Joseph 
County Faiz, held yesterday, at Centervile.. The morn- 
jing was very threatening for rain, and near noona 
very dark cloud overshadowed the horizon, and some 
rain fell, qut of short duration. The after part of the 
day was very pleasant and a great concourse of people 
assembled. The show of cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs were creditable, to a good country, and of that 
kind St. Juseph is not in the “ back ground.” The So- 
ciety is yet in its infancy, this being only the second 
ebhibitionr A little more system and order in the ar- 
rangement, are necessary, and rhat will be remedied. 
They intend to purchase a beautiful lot{ of land con- 
taining six acres, expressly for the Fair ground, which 
will be properly enclosed and permanent arrangements 
made for annual exhibitions. That is the proper meth- 
od. Anadmittance fee to enter the ground after the 
Fair becomes attractive, will always ensure a sufficien- 
cy of funds for the expenses aud premiums. 

Mr. C. S. Wheeler, of Flowerfield, and Mr. George 
Carman, had each a large stock of cattle, of the best 
kind, and they fell heirs to a goodly proportion of the 
premiums. I also exhibited four head of my cattl-; as 
visitors, those which I had at the State Fair. Mr. Car- 
man had three separate pens of hogs of a very supe- 
rior quality, for grades, I believe there were no pure 
bloods of any kind upon the grourd; but doubtless 
they will introduce the pure bloods of different kinds 
before they permit the present stock to degenerate — 
Some very fine Leicester sheep were exhibited by Mr 
Kirby, not far iuferior to Cul. Shearer’s, and you know 
they are hard to beat. Some pure blood merin’s were 
shown and were very good. The Fowl fever has not 
reached St. Joseph county yet, it wants the Doctor to 
give it a start. 

Tbe show of horses was good, some fine colts and 
some fine wt horses. One Morgan horse owned by 
some gentleman at Col i 
decidedly the best I have ine of that blood: itl 
was good, his movement perfectly graceful, and form 
most elegant, with a beautiful bay color. Iam per- 
fectly willing to give the real Morgan horse all the 
credit he deserves, but when they are fictitiously called 
Morgan or Black Hawk, merely because the name has 
become popular, and no evidence of pedigree more 
than the assertion of a traveler while swapping horses 
and afierwards, when grown up passed off for sie 
represonted as cults of the the “Simon Pure,” I do 
most sincerely object. It is a slander upon the old 
stock, now so celebrated, to be accused of having got- 
ten such horses as are some times called Morgan and 
Black Hawk blood. Strict pedigrees well attested 
should be required by breeders before credence should 
be given to those names. 

I listened with great pleasure to an address delivered 
by Gen. Crary, of Marshal, which indeed was of the 
highest order for such an occason. After which, J ad- 
journed, took my cattle, and started homeward. 


Yours, &., A. Y. MOORE 
Schooleraft, Oct. 15, 1852. ) 





Mr. Epitor : 

Our Fair came off on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
5th and 6th of Oct. inst. The weather was fine, and 
the sLow of stock, especially of cattle and horses much 
larger than that of last year. There was a good as 
sortment of buggy horses and three year old colts, 
and three beautiful yearlings; also, of cows, and blood 
calves; and the excitement among competitors evinced 
a growing interest, as well as an increased effort on 
the part of the farmers of the county. There were also 
some pens of ewes and lambs, and quite a large num- 
ber of good blooded French and Spanish meriuo 
bucks. 

The exhibition of fruits, flowers, and vegetables 
was not so large as last year, nor was that of the 
products of the dairy. Of domestic manufactures the 
specivens exhibited were of the most gratifying char 
acter, and highly creditable to the skill and industry 
of those who produce them. The interest manifested 
on the second day of the fair, was much greater than 
on that of the first, and the entrances of stuck, fruit, 
and domestic manufactures, by the indulgence of the 
committe, was continued until a late hour. Two hun- 
dred and seven entrances were made; several sales 
of stock took place on the ground at good prices, and 
several contracts were made for future sales. On the 
whole, we have good reason to hope, the time will soon 
come when our fairs will be resorted to, as much for 
the purpose of buying and selling, as for the exhib 
tion of stock, implements, &c., and that farmers and 
mechanics will, ere long look upon the day of the fair 
as the great day of exhibition and sale of their pro- 
ducts as well as of mutual acquaintance, kind congrat 
ulations, and good wishes. 

The annual address was delivered by the writer at 3 
o’clock P. M. of the second day after which the annual 
meeting of the society took place. The following pew 
sons were elected as the officers of the society for the 
ensuing year, viz: Uzzial Putnam, of Pokagon, Pres- 
ident. Vice Presidents—F. Palrich; A. B. Capley; 
John S. Gage; Daniel Blish; F. Brownell; Hiram Jew- 
el, Joseph Jones; Ira Warren; Milo Powell, Jesse 
Hutchinson; Pleasant Norton; Ezra Hatch; J. S, Reese; 
Peter Truitt. 

For Sec’y—Daniel Blackman, Esqr., Casopolis. 

For Treasurer—D. M. Howel, Esqr., do 

Enclosed I send you a list of premiums awarded. 

I am, very respectfully, c&c., 
JUSLUS GAGE. 


LENAWEE CO. FAIR. 


Mr. Isnam : 

Our fair came off this year with great success, and much 
superiority over former years. There were many more 
contributors, and a much greater display than in former 
years. The display of cattle, horses, and sheep, was excel 
lent, also of fruits and vegetables. Much credit is due to 
the ladies for their display of taste. And of human be 
ings, there was a great multitude which no man could 
number. 


Yours, &., C. 
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ie For the Michigan Farmer. | ure until next Autumn, when we will try and outdo our- 
KALAMAZOO CO. FAIR. eslves. 
The address was followed by the election of the follow- 
Kazamazoo, Oct. 14, 1852. | ing officers : 
Mr. Epitor : Frederick W. Curtenius, President. 


I made you a partial promise, that I would advise you 
with regard to our agricultural effort on the recent occa- 
ion of our County Fair. Though some six or eight days 
have transpired since it took place, yet this is the first op- 
portunity which has offered for redeeming the pledge.— 
And even now, other subjects, not of greater importance, 
but still of interest, divide my attention, and will oblige 
me to give but a.hasty and imperfect sketch of our trans- 
actions. 

The 6th and 7th days of the present month, was the 
time set apart for the annual gathering of the yeomanry 
of Kalamazoo, 

Gathering, is altogether too tame a word ; it was, in 
fact, a mass of muscle and mind. Not only was the coun- 
ty there, but it would seem as though the adjoining coun- 
ties had emptied themselves. I never was ashamed of 
my avocation, but I assure you it was then that I felt 
proud that I was an American Farmer. Agriculture was 
the engrossing theme of conversation, and though we were 
in the midst of an exciting political campaign, yet silence 
a that subject seemed to prevail by common consent.— 
Bread--its importance and its best mode of culture, swal- 
lowed up all other topics. 

The display of Horses, Durham, Devon, Grade and Na- 
tive Cattle, of Sheep, of Swine, and of Poultry, exceeded 
q@ur most sanguine expectations. Farming implements, 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and in fine, everything bear- 
ing the most remote connection with husbandry, bore ir- 
resistable evidence, of the increasing interest which at- 
taches to the farmer’s avocation. 

There was manifested on all sides, a laudable degree of 
competition for the premiums, and indeed, the various 
committees availed themselves of an allowable latitude, 
in the awarding of discretionary premiun s, 

Award to the amount of perhaps $300, were made in 
accordance with the instructions of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ‘The amount of funds realized by the sale of tick- 
ats, exceeded, I think, $350, and this, together with $100 
e\miug from the county, will liquidate all our liabilities, 
and leave an amount in the treasury upon which to base 
aur future operations, upon a more enlarged and liberal 
scale. 

Among other means calculated to awaken interest and 
to enlist the efforts of the ladies of our county, the Exec- 
utive Cummittee offered premiums upon the best speci- 
mens of female equestrianism, and though the project, to 
us, at least, was a novel one, yet entries were made toa 
limited extent, and the experiment fully succeeded. Up- 
a the ground were many distinguished strangers, who 
expressed themselves pleased with our agricultural pre- 
gress, and pronounce! Kalamazoo in the advance of 
any of the Counry Societies. 

The address of Hon. Edwin Lawrence was characterized 
by truth, beauty, and good wholesome logic ; though there 
were some who thought it not sufficiently adapted to prac- 
tical uses, but upon the whole it gave satisfaction. Thus 
ended the greatest agricultural holiday that ever has dawn- 
ed upon our County, and it will be remembered with pleas- 





Anos D, Allen, Recording Secretary. 

Luther H. Trask, Corresponding Secretary. 

John Sleeper, Treasurer. 
Andrew Y. Moore, 
John Milham, 
Stephen Eldred, 
James Henry, Jun., 
Aaron Eames, 


} Executive Committee. 


Yours, C. 
BARRY CO. FAIR. 

A letter from a subscriber speaks of the first fair of the 
Barry County Agricultural Society as quite creditable to 
the farmers of that county. Address by Hon. C. E.Stu- 
art, of Kalamazoo. 

BERRIEN CO. FAIR. 

Says a correspondent : 

The third annual fair and cattle show of Berrien Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, was held at Niles the 16th and 
17th ultimo. The show of horses, stock, and implements 
were quite creditable, and the spirit manifested is encour- 
aging for the future prosperity of the society. The An- 
nual Address was delivered by Wm. Smyth Farmer, Esq. 
President of the Society. 

[The name accompanying the above slipped from ua— 
Ep.] 

MACOMB CO. FAIR. 
Mr. Isnam : 

I have barely time to say, that our County Fair, held at 
Romeo, was all that we could have hoped, exceeding any 
previous one. There was a fine exhibition of stock, em- 
bracing pure bloods, grades and natives. The other de- 
partments also exhibited gratifying evidence of our 
mward progress in the march of agricultural im- 
provements. 

Yours, &c., W. 
CALHOUN CO. FAIR. 

We learn from a reliable source, that the Calhoun Co 
Fair was a highly creditable one, and every way satisfac- 
tory to the people of that fine agricultural county. The 
address of Wm. R. Schuyler, Esq., is spoken of as haying 
been a highly instructive one. 


CROPS IN THE NOKTH PART OF OAKLAND 
COUNTY. 


C. K. Varpenter, Esq., of New Canandaigua, writes 
as follows: 

“The crops in this section are very light, in conse- 
quence of the unusually dry summer. Corn will not 
average one-half the usual crop. Buck wheat has 
fared worse yet, aud potatoes will be a very light crop, 
though they are free from rot this year. Hay is very 
scarce, and high in price; very few farmers have any 
to sell. The coarse grain will all be wanted for home 
consumption, I think, in this county.” 








Om Caxe.—Experiments prove that weight for weight 
the cake which is left after the oil is pressed out of the 
linseed, is more fattening than the seed itself. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
CANADA THISTLES. 
Mar. Eprror : 

About seven years ago, I discovered a patch of 
thistles in the woods, a short distance from the house, 
and I commenced war upon the instruders tmmediate- 
ly, by sowing salt broad-cast over them, and then leav- 
ing them to the mercies of the sheep. The next year 
I found another patch in clearing up a girdlivg which 
Iserved the same way. I sowed the salt on them once 
every Weck through the months of May, June, July 
and August,at which time the top began to turn yel- 
low, and on examining them, I found the roots to be 
decaying, and svon they disappeared, and have not 
since made their appearance. 

One of my neighbors found a patch about the same 
time, tried the same operation, but being too saving 
of salt and time, he gave the thistles a chance to regain 
their vigor before the next salting. 
gx Phe consequence is, he has the thistles for a pet, 
(pest,) yet we havescarce a farm in this section of the 
country but what has more or Jess of the intruders on 
it, and the unfortunate one (for such I call the owner 
of a farm that has got them on,) doing little or noth. 
ing to kill them. At our town meeting, last spring, 
there was a by-law passed, making it a fine of $1 on 
any one for letting them go to seed, those that had 
thistles voling agaiust i as a matter of course. 

TspaEL Sate. 

N. B.—I have found a sure death to the horse sorrell 
which I will give to the farmers through you at some 
other time. 

I. Satie. 

Please send us the ‘‘ death” you have found.—Ep. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
POTATO BLIGHT—CAUSE AND REMEDY. 
Mr. Epitor :— 

Permit me through the columns of your valuable pa- 
per, to say a few words respecting the potatoe blight—a 
subject in which al! are more or Jess interested. 

Fears have been entertained that the potatoe, upon 
Which so many thousandsacross the water mainly sub- 
gist, and which fill such a prominent place as an article of 
food in our own country, will at no very distant day be- 
come entirely usciess. 

For several years past the subject has engaged the at- 
tention of men well skilled in agricultural science. Vari- 
ous remedics have been spoken of, and among them the 
application of lime, plaster, manure &e,, but all these rem- 
edies, however faithfully applied, have failed to obviate 
the disease, It sti!l exists to some extent at least, although 
the present favorable prospect of a tolerabie crop has a 
little revived our hopes. 

Having been some what successful in raising potatoes 
free from blight I will give your numerous readers the 
benefit of my expcrien:e. 

My practice, for several years past, has been to cut my 
seed potatorsin small picces, leaving but one eye to a 
piece, and planting but four pieces, ina hill. 

The result has been, that for five years past I have not 
lost one bushel in £fty by the rot, while those who have 
followed the old practice of throwing whole potatoes into 





the hill, have generally lost one third and some times 
their whole crop. 

Whoever will take the trouble to examine the potatoe 
afew weeks after planting, will observe that the exterior 
has become hardened, or in other words, almcst petrified, 
which serves to prevent the main root from penetrating 
the soil. The interior becomes very succulent. The of- 
fensive effluvia, which prevades the entire decomposition, 
makes its ascent through the stock to the leaf, and after 
doing its deadly work there, through the medium of tke 
root to the new tubers. 

Now if we assertained the cause, we need not err re- 
specting the remedy. 

By cutting small pieces from potatces perfectly sound 
and free from blight, and planting them, and continuing 
to do so for a few successive years, the discase might be 
entirely banished from our land. 

Yours &e. 
E.M. COLE. 

Fairfield, Oct. 13th, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 





BY S. W. JEWETT, OF VERMONT. 





Mr. Ispam : 

There is but little said about sheep in any form, in your 
paper,” but trusting you have sume subscribers interested 
in Wool Growing, I venture to give them a certain cure 
fur the Foot Rot, which is a sore that commences at the 
heel, or between the claws of the hoof at ithe spot where 
the horn of the hoof unites with the flesh. At this stage, 
the animal is slightly lane, but in four days afier, if neg- 
lected, it works under the hoof, is more difficult to cure, 
unless you employ a skilful hand in whitling. 

When the sheep are to be examined, it is a saving of 
time and labor, to make a trough by fastening two boards 
up edgewise a little flaring at the top, abut 8 iuches apart 
at te bottom, and six feet long—somewhat resembling a 
butcher’s trough, in which the sheep are placed upon their 
backs, where they require no other fastening to keep them 
quiet, while the examination is going on. 

The horn of every diseased hoof must be paired off, so 
far as the infection has got uuder wand all the toot swabbed, 
whether sound or unsound. If the application be in win- 
ter the medicine should be warm—which is simply blue 
vitriol dissolved in water, or pouvded very fine and 
mixed with some soft kind of grease. When thoroughly 
done the rot will be removed and the animal cured with- 
ina week. But this amounts to nothirg, if you put the 
sheep back into the same infected pasture to take the dis 
ease agaiv, within another week. They must Le placed 
into previously uninfected ground. Keep the lame ones on 
the old ground till cured, But every sheep must take an 
application of the vitriol all over the hoof, outside and in, 
before it is put into uninfected grounds. 

If you have a large flock, and cannot doctor them, as 
above, in warm weather, make a vitiiol trough seven 
feet long, foot wide, keep vitriol water two or three inches 
deep in the bottom, put some grass or hay over, to keep 
them fiom spattering, and beards up at the sides—and 
set this level with the ground, at the entrance of the 
sheep fuld; and allow the flock to pass out through this 
trough every two or three days. This will keep down the 
disease, and may entirely cure it. 
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But when cold weather sets in you must go at it in 


earnest, for then it is easily cured, for freezing kills all the 
infected matter on the ground. 

Sheep take this disease one from another that is infected 
and in no other way. It is transfered by innoculation 
only, by coming in contact with infection, which may 
Jay months upon the ground, where infected flocks have 
passed, and deposited it from the feet. 

Those who dont thoroughly understand whitling the 
hoof, better set every foot into the decoction, which, if 
warm, is the better, and let it remain a minute, this will 
penetrate those parts not uncovered, by the knife. 

* There was a great deal said upon the subject previous 
to our leaving for Furope. How it has been since we 
haye not particularly noticed.—Eb. 





We found the following communication in our drawer 
upon our return. It deserved earlier attention. Though 
dated some time back, it will do now. The writer will 
be recognized as hailing from Kalamazoo. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Eprtor:— 

The desire manifested in many portions of our 
State for improvement in fowls, induces me to call at- 
tention through the medium of your paper to Doctor M. 
Freeman’s extensive poultry yard near this village. The 
Doctor has been for some time past well known to the 
readers of the “ Farmer’? not only as a skilful breeder, but 
also as a highly interesting correspondent. 

His Dorkings, Malays, Game and other fowls have been 
purchased with avidity, and are pretty liberally distribu- 
ted among our citizens. In addition these, he is this sea- 
son breeding the Cochin China’s and Shanghaes, from 
some of the finest specimens of that species 1 have ever 
seen. Heis a gentleman of known integrity, and breeds 
with such skill and accuracy that purchasers will not only 
be certain of getting superior specimens, but will like- 
wise, which is of at least equal importance, get the very 
thing they bargain fur. Pure bloods of these varieties or 
crosses between them judiciously and extensively made, 
he expects to be able to furnish this fall, in numbers 
equal to the demand. Z 

Finding that our large rats are a most destructive ene- 
my of chickens, the Doctor has procured some very fine 
Terrier Dogs, both of the English and Scotch varieties, so 
that he will be able to furnish his customers with the best 
of chickens, and the best means of protecting them, 

Yours, &e., 
CHARLES E. STUART. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
STACKING WHEAT. 





Mr, Eprror:— 

There is one thing that would be advantageous to 
threshers. Most farmers stack on the ground, and the 
Stack draws a dampness up three or four feet, which de- 
tains a machine longer then it need to, and causes a 
complaining; and another thing they might do, they 
should keep their Stacks full in the middle above the 
bilge. If your paper could be circulated among such 
and some writer would take hold of it, the farmer migh: 
save his ¢hree dollars and the thresher one on every stal) 
job, especially with Monroes machines. 


Michigan. JAS. K. BENNETT, 





For the Mich. Fermer. 
REMEDY FOR THE BEE MOTH. 


Mr. Epiror : 
I noticed in the Sept. No. of your paper some 


directions for destroying the moth or miller in and a- 
bout bee hives. Having kept bees for a number of years, 
I think I can furnish you with some suggestions of 
importance on that subject. By adopting the follow- 
ing plan, my bees receive but little injury from the 
moth : 

Place under each corner of the hive, a block of hard 
wood, one inch and a quarter high, one inch and a 
half across the top, and one half inch across the bot- 
tom, cut with smooth and true taper from top to bottom 
—then take two or three sticks of elder, ten or twelve 
inches long, split them in the center, take out the pith, 
then put the pieces under the hive flat-side downwards. 
The worms when they fall from the hive, either from 
their inability to hold to the comb, or by being thrown 
down by the bees, cannot climb the smooth tapering 
blocks, back into the hive—but will craw] for shelter 
under the sticks of elder placed at the bottom of the 
hive. And by removing tuem and destroying the 
worms, two or three times in a week, a swarm of bees 
will sustain little if any injury from the moth. The 
blocks sheuld be taken from under the hive late in the 
fall, and replaced again early in the spring. 

Yours truly, 
J. D. YERKgEs. 

Norravitte, Sept. 27th, 1852. 

Please give us more bits of your experience.—[Ep. 

The following is but a specimen of numerous letters 
of asimilar import, which we have received. It was 
accompanied with the name of a new subscriber and 


the pay: 





New Cananpatava, Oct. 9th, 1852. 
Mr. Iswam : 

Right glad was I to see in the last number of 
the Farmer some of the old fashioned Editorial, breath- 
ing a spirit of determination to persevere, in spite of 
all difficulties, in advancing the science of agriculture, 
and the general cause of agricultural improvement. I 
hope the subscribers to the Farmer will not be back- 
ward in seconding your efforts—that those in arrears 
will remember the important duty to pay up, and that 
every one of your subscribers will add, to hisown name 
one or more of his neighbors, accompanied, of course, 
with the material aid. e 

Iam happy to see that you intend publishing your 
travels in the old world, in book form. I shall be af- 
ter one as a premium and if I do not entitle myself to 
a volume as such, the subscription price shall be forth 
coming soon after the publication. C. K. C. 


For the iMichgan Farmer. 


THE DOINGS OF ONE AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Epiror: 

After taking dinner, we travelled one mile to the 
field, and commenced the operation of cutting, thresh- 
ing and cleaving with the mammoth harvester of A. 
Y. Moore, and by half past six v’clock, we had two 
hundred and sixty bushels of wheat snugly and neatly 
put in the granary. We also sent five bushels of the 
-ame to the mill, and had flour made of it, and some 
of said flour nicely baked (by a good looking lady) 
and we partook of the same for supper. Whocan beat 
that? Yours ‘&e., P. Howes. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


THOROUGH FARMING TESTED. 


Dera, Eaton Co., 1852. 
Mr. Epiror: 


I have never seen any thing upon the subject of seed- 
ing to clover, which agreed exacctly with my own 
practice. For several years! have sown clover seed 
in the fall with my wheat, and harrowed it in, and 
have never lost aseeding. In the fall of 1847, I seeded 
six acres to clover and timothy, and have mowed it ev- 
er since (except 1848 when I harvested my wheat) and 
had one and a half ons of hay to the acre, until this 
year. In the summer of 1849 I summer-fallowed a sto- 
ny, stumpy clover field, of six acres, and sowed it to 
wheat. My fie!d was in fine order, and my neighbors 
congratulated me on my prospect of a rich harvest.— 
But the result was a luxurious growth of straw, and 
but litle wheat. Iwas not satisfied with my crop 
and resolved to try again. Accordingly I turned in 
hogs, sheep. geese, &c., and picked off all the wheat, 
and plowed in a very long stubble, turning it down at 
least ten inches deep. I then took my harrow, and 
smoothed down the furrows, gathered the stones into 
large heaps, sowed my wheat, and harrowed in one 
way; then sowed on six bushels of clover seed in the 
chaff, to the acre, and hushed it in, and then witha 
roller, made it as smooth asa brick yard. 

At the harvest,in 1851 cut about three-fourths as much 
straw, and at least one-third more wheat, than in 1850, 


MERINO SHEEP, 
Middlebery Vermont, Oct. 6, 1859, 
Warren Isnam :-— 

Sir: From my observations in France and England, 
last year and this, I can well unite with you in your re- 
marks upon the Agriculture and manners and customs 
of the two countries. 

My particular business there was to select and import 
from France some of the best Merino blood that I could 
find in that conntry. I send you the number and amount 
of Shipments at Havre for New York. : 

May 1851. Per Steamer Franklin, 100 

viele Per Ship Havre. 10 


July “ Per Ship Samuzl M. Fox, 20 
re a Per Ship Carioca, 25 
id ied Per Ship George Hurlburt, 50 

Aug. “ Per Ship Seine, 4] 
Tan ee Per Ship Galena, 56 

308 

April “ —_— Per Ship Trenton, 13 
Be Ue Per Steamer Franklin 151 

May “ Per Steamer Humbolt, 109 

273 


In aJ1583. Of this number, 572 were ewes, the bal- 
lance rams, perchased of Mons. Gilbert & Cugnot, except 





and the clover was as high as the stubble, and so thick 
that one could hardly see the ground in any place— 
The wheat averaged about 28 bushels, 

This year we have suffered extremely from drought 
but from this field I have cut one and a half tons of ex. 
cellent hay per acre, while from my other fields and 
throughout the neighborhood, half a ton is full the ay. 
erage crop. This result confirms me (and I trust many 
of my neighbors) in the belief that an acre of land 
Well tilled, is better than two acres half tilled, My 


farm is generally a sandy or loamy soil, with a clay 
subsoil. 


T have been a plowjog- 
ng On, on, on, with little 
But nowI want to emerge from 
the old routine of doing every thing just as father did, 
simply because he did it, To this end J read the Farn- 
er with great interest and Protit. I am confident that 
the Farmer is Worth to me more than its cost every 
month. My boys too ead and practice. And my 
Wish is, that every farmer in Michigan would sub- 
scribe, read, and Practice, and I du beiieve we shuold 
soon have better farmers, 


Yours truly, E.§, INGERSOL. 


“It will be found beneficial to let the ane follow the other. The 
subsoil plow is designed to follow the plow, | ing the 


subsoil without turning it up. It does not need to be used oftener 
than once in four years. ; 


hthgh should say the spring would be preferable, though if more 
Couvenient, we should make the ®Ppplication in the fall.—Ep, 


on this Is friend T's first, we trust it will not be his last ef. 








among the people would do more than any one thing 


three from the Rombouillet flock. The lowest price 


these sheep can be obtained at in France is $46, but fora 
large number of my purchases I paid there $100, each 
sheep, and offered Victor Gilbert $12,000, this last spring, 
for 100 ewes more, which he would not spare me, but 
said many of the ewes that I now had of him were equal 
to those he had left. 


The cost of transporting, this flock, including feed aud 


fixings to my farm in Vermont is over $15,000. 


Insurance at Sea, (not by natural death or starvation) 


is $10 on $100. To purchase and Ship asmall lot of 
Sheep the expences would be much more per head. 


There are three private flocks uf sheep in France, su- 


perior to the Rombouillet Flock. 


Col. Brewer and G. A. Gale Esq., of Ypsilanti, have 30 


noble Ewes anda Ram, which I purchased of these pti- 
vate fiocks, and imported this year. They will raise 
more than 30 lambs from them this fall with ordinary 
luck. 


8. W. JEWETT. 


Mr. J’s statement above in regard to the first cost, and 


expenses of transportation, of the French Sheep, we be- 
lieve, from the infurmation we obtained upon the subject 
when abroad, to be subsantially correct. (Ed. 





Dowaarac, Cass County, Michigan. 


Mr. Iseam:— 


I have resolved to come forward in answer to your call, 


and do all I can in enlarging the circulation of the Far- 
me. in the county of Cass, 


T intend to commence operations immediately, and I 


wish you to send me half a dozen copies of the October 
No. to serve as specimen numbers for the time being. 


I am sa‘istied, that, a general circulation of the Farmer 
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else, toward advancing the iuterests of Agricultural Su- 
cieties in the State,and Iam resolved to do all in the 
power of so humble an individual as myself toward ele- 
vating the agricultural and mechanical industry of the 
country to the high position which they of right ought to 
occupy in public estimation. 
I am very respectfully, &c., 
JUSTUS GAGE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Prymovry, Oct. 11, 1852. 
Frrenp Isnam: 

Welcome home to Michigan, the land of sure promise. 
Your days have been singularly lengthened out in passing 
through the many vicissitudes encompassing your weary 
path, over many portions of the Oid World, for which you 
cannot be too thankful to Him, who rules the destinies of 
men. The laborious task you have performed with credit 
to yourself, and very agreeably to your numerous readers. 
Your letters furnish a graphic description of the lives,hab- 
its, and modes of living of a great portion of the human 
race, while they furnish an intellectual feast, and at the 
same time awaken feelings of sorrow for the oppressed of 
every land. The facts and practical illustrations drawn 
from your letters will find applicability, not only to the 
case of the agriculturist and horticulturist, but to that of 
all professions and callings in life, even of the preacher 
and politician, And it must ever be a source of much en- 
joyment to you to know that you have contributed your 
mite to the enlightenment of mankind, and served to drive 
away the dark shadows which sometimes shroud the path- 
way of human life. 


Most respectfully and truly yours, 
J. SHEARER. 





A QUESTION PUT. 
Cuetsga, October 18th, 1852. 
Prrenp Iseau,— 

I enclose a dollar for my current year. It is heart 
cheering to hear your voice again in the Farmer. 1 con- 
gratulate you on your safe arrival, and the more remem- 
bering how the lamented A. J. Dowing, was called from 
Earth while travelling. 

I would ask some one, if deep ploughing among corn 
the second time of hoeing, when it cuts off the roots, 


is not injurious to the crops. 
F. A. BOLLES. 





FALL PLOWING. 
Ee seitiaites 

Says a correspondent of the Green Mountain Cul- 
turist: 

The season is now at hand when farmers begin to 
think of performing this operation, and probably most 
farmers in this State are in the habit of doing more or 
less of it, so that my experience in the matter may be 
acceptable to most of the readers of the Culturist. 

Ihave many times found fall plowing beneficial, 
and many times injurious. On tenacious clay soils, 
which are intended for spring crops, I think it is al- 
ways betier to plow in the fall. It may answer in cer- 
tain cases on sward land, or the advantage that may 


be sometimes gained in freezing worms by turning them 
up just as the ground is being frozen, may counterbab> 
ance what is lost in other respects. 

The great art in managing clay soils isto keep them 
light and friable, and this is effected by the action of 
the frost through the winter, but 1 think that nothing 
is added to their strength in this way. The furrows 
should be laid so as to lap one-half, or they should be 
laid in back-furrows so that the water will drain off, 
as the frost will not dissolve what is immersed in wa- 
ter or bound up in ice. 

If you wish to plow sward land in order to have it 
rotted by spring, it should be done in August, as it 
will not rot much by seed time if done late in Autuma 
—not as much as it would if it remained till the grass 


has a fair start in the spring. 
A Farmen 





SAVING SEED CORN, IMPORTANT. 


We find in the Germantown Telegraph the following 
important item, in respect to the effect of proper care in 
selecting and saving seed corn, taken from a published 
statement of a distinguished farmer near Brattleboro’ 
Vermont. 

“ By prorer attention to this matter, a variety may be 
perfectly adapted in its habits to a given climate and soil, 
and changed much for the better as to productiveness. 
The difference in product, between careful selection in 
the field, and taking seed at random from the crib, will, 
ina very few years, be much in favor of the former mode 
—the soil and cultivation being in both cases alike. 

“ As soon as the earliest ears are thoroughly glazed, I 
go over the field myself, selecting from those stalks that 
are ‘stocky’ and vigorous, and that produce two good 
ears. The selected ears are taken immediately home 
braided, and hung up in adry, airy place. When I com- 
menced with my fivorite variety, it was difficult to find 
twin ears; but now they are abundant. My crops also 
ripen ten days earlier than at first. I will not mention 
the length of the ears that might be found in my fields, 
but will say to you, Mr. Editor, come and see for your- 


self”? 





PUTTING DOWN BUTTER. 





A writer in the Philadelphia Post, says some very 
good things about putting down butter. We make the 
following extract. Ep. 

“ A word as to salt. That used for butter should be 
made expressly for the purpose. Salt, as ordinarily of 
fered for sale contains other salts, than muriate of so- 
da, the one wanted—some of them fatal to butter that 
is intended for keeping. If this fact was more gener 
ally known, it would create such a demand for pure 
salt, that it would be an object for the manufacturers 
to prepare it in such large quantities as would add but 
little, if at all, to the expense. 

The woud of which the firkin is made, is also impor= 
tant—and singularly enough, the usual material, vak, 
is the very worst, being most highly chrrged with iron 
and acetic acid. Beech, maple, and some others, 





would be much better, and cost no more.” 
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_ HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 








OUR HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


As we have placed one page of our Horticultural, or 
rather Floracultural matter in another place, it ab- 
stracts a little from the show under our appropriate 
Horticultural head. Important matter, however will 
be fuund here. The revelations, inquiries, and sug- 
gestions of friend Noble, are deserving the attention of 
all our horticulturists, and we trust, that from some of 
them light will break forth. We shall, from time to 
time, as we have in the present number, make contri- 
butions to this department from the results of our ob- 
servations in foreign countries, and in the mean time, 
we ask al] our horticultural friends to step forward to 
aid usin sustaining its interest. We should like to 
call some of them by name, but it might seem invidi- 
ous. There are those within our borders, whose con- 
tributions would do honor to the cause, and we ask 
them to make a common stock of their experience for 
their mutual benefit, Would not this be fair? Would 
itnot be profitable? In such a case, each one, by 
throwing in his own experience, could have the benefit 
of that of all other contributors in return. Wh at 
could be mere fair or profitable than that. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE APPLE WORM. 

The present year has been one in which the Apple 
Worm has made its ravages beyond any former period.— 
Whether the cause is the unprecedented drought which 
has pervaded the entire State in a greater or less degree, 
or whether we are to look for other causes, remains to be 
tested. As now is the time for gathering apples, it would 
be well for fruit growers to make all the observation poss- 
ible, and endeavor to ascertain what peculiar location, if 
any, has been the scene of the greatest havoc, aud what 
varieties of apples has been the most affected. With me, 
the Fall Pippin Rambo, Golden Russet, Pampkin Sweet- 
ing, Holland Pippins and Nonsuch, have been the most 
injured, while the Swaar, Roxbury Russet, English Rus- 
set, Greenings, Vandereen and Newtown Pippins, Pear- 
main, Westfield Seek no Further, and some others, have 
been but little affected. For several years past, I have 
made no observation to ascertain any difference in varie- 


the place where I have made my hot-beds for years, and 
the apples on those trees are almost an entire failure— 
Now is it the manure in the hot-beds that has caused the 
worm to increase more rapidly, or are we to look for oth- 
er causes? If there could be a united effort by fruit-grow- 
ers to try experiments, it does appear that good may re- 
sult from it. 

But I am very sanguine in the opinion, that the 
most effectual way to destroy the pest, is to enclose the 
orchard and fruit yard in all possible cases, and permit the 
hogs to eat the fallen apples, and this isthe only way a hog 
can be of any service while living. 

I was not able tu discover the least appearance of a co- 
coon last spring or fall, or anything that appears to 


the cocoons, if any, must be on other trees than the apple 
Where are they? Yours, 
S. B. NOBLE, 








Ann Arsor, Oct. 12, 1852. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 

It is generally conceded that Michigan grows as good 
fruit as any other State. Most of the best varieties of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, Quince, Nectarine, and Apri- 
cots sueceed well here, and from many localities large 
quantities are exported. 

But while these facts are allowed, there is a serious 
drawback. For afew years the apple worm has been 
increasing to an alarming extent, so that in some orch- 
ards one half, and more, of the apples have been injured 
or totally destroyed, and yet no remedy is known. 

Plums have ceased to be a favorite; the curculio has done 
its work, so much so that it is rare to find a good Plum, 
and in many fruit yards none come to perfection, and no 
remedy hasbeen discovered. 

Pears are being affected by the blight, and many of 
them are dying. The Quinces are going in the same way, 
the Apricot is generally cut off by the late frosts, and the 
nectarines are the faverites of the cureulio and we seldom 
have any. Now what shall be done? What is done, 
should be done quickly. Every one should fecl interested 
in the cultivation of fruit, and as far as circumstances ak 
low, experiment until some remedy is discovered to des 
troy all offenders. Untilsome thing more effectual is 
discovered, we may despair of having as much good fruit 
as we have had. Unless it be by late frosts for ten years 
in succession, so severe and late as to destroy the fruit, 
leaving nothing by which theinsects can propagate suc 
cessfully. Such aremedy may be thought to be worse 
then the disease, and perhaps it is, but it may not occur 
for some years, and should not be depended upon. 

Let every man constitute himself a committee, and 
proceed fourthwith to duty,in every way, and in all ways, 
and endeavor to discover the evils, if possible,and remedy 
them. 

8. B. NOBLE. 

Ann Arbor, Oct. 12, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmes. 
QUINCE TREES. 
The quince trees in this vicinity are being materially 
injured by the borer, and if they continue their depreda- 
tions for a year or two longer, the trees will be about 
used up. 

The body of the trees are not only punctured, but the 
branches are attacked by an insect that usually enters as 
that point where the growth of the current year began,and 
works its way to the center, and then proceeds upward 
through the pith. The consequence is that the branches 
die immodiately. Now a proper remedy appears to be 
to cut off the branches as fast as any appearance of decay 
is visible, and burn them. This, however, cannot be ef- 
fectual if the insect is propagated in other places than 
the quince trees. If any one has discovered a remedy I 
hope we shall hear from him. 

8. B. NOBLE. 





be a ce posite of larvae, and am induced to believe that 
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WATERING YOUR PLANTS W IT HE SY- 


PHON. 





It is rather late in the season to give directious for sup- 
plying your cucumbers and melon vines with a constant 
flow of water, but perhaps some of you will remember it 
during another spring and summer. We, not long ago, 
mentioned this plan in the Farmer, which consisted in 
placing a pail or vessel of water, near the plant to be 
watered, and conveying the water over the edge by means 
of a wet rope. 

The September number of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Journal gives a communication from a coreespondent in 
which is a detail of the mode used as long ago as 1817, 
from which we extract the following: 

Two water melon vines near each other were selected 
in soil of the same appearance, one of them being con- 
siderably more flourishing than the other. The experi- 
ment was made upon the declining vine, by gently twis- 
ting a cotton syphon or rope made of candle-wick pro- 
portioned to the stem of the plant. A pot of water was 
elevated above the surface of the ground, covered from the 
vehement heat of the sun with a piece of board. The 
cotton syphon was then wetted in order to communicate 
motion tathe fluid, upon the fountain principle. A small 
stone was tied to one end as a weight to sink it when 
immersed in the water. and being dropped into the pot, 
the other end was passed down into the earth by scratch- 
ing the mold gently away from the root, and giving the 
syphon a spiral direction around it, covered slightly with 
the replaced mold. 

In a short time the earth became moderately moisten- 
ed with a few inches around the root of the plant, in which 
condition it continued through the heat of the day with- 
out parching or scalding. The syphon supplied the de- 
mand of the plant, and no more; a cool succession took 
place through the effects of evaporation, and in a few 
days the vine became flourishing and outgrew its neigh- 
bor. 

The writer says he has repeatedly tried this experiment 
with good effect, and thinks it capable of éxtension in a 
garden or nursery by placing troughs the whole length of 
the beds. 

We should think this would be an excellent method of 
supplying plants or even trees with liquid manures. The 
manure, whether animal or mineral, might be dissolved 
in the water, and thus applied tothe roots and both ma- 
nured and watered at one operation ——Maine Farmer. 





THE TOMATO. 


To many persons there are is something unpleasant, 
not to ssy disgusting, in the flavor of this excellent fruit. 
It has, however, long been used for ordinary purposes in 
various countries of Zurope, and has, of late years, been 
extensively cultivated, and become a general favorite in 
thiscountry. Dr. Bennett, a Professor of some celebrity, 
considers it an invaluable article of diet, and ascribes to 
it very important medical properties. 

1. That the Tomato is one of the most powerful deob- 
struents of the Ifateria Medica, and that in all those af- 
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dicated, it is probably the most effective and least harmful 
remedial agent known in the profession, 

2, That a chemical extract will be obtained from it, 
which will altogether supercede the use of calomel in the 
cure of diseases. 

3. That he has successfully treated serious diarrhcea with 
this article alone. 

4, That when used as an article ofdiet, itis almost a 
sovereign remedy for dyspepsia or indigestion. 

5. That persons moving from the east or north to the 
south or west, should by all means make use of it as an 
aliment, as it vould, in that event, save them the dauger 
attended upon those violent bilious attacks to which al- 
most all unacclimated persons are liable. 

6. That the citizens in ordinary should make use of it, 
either raw, cooked, or in the form ofa catsup, with their 
daily food, as it is the mosthealthy articlein the Materia 
Alimentaria. 

Professor Rafinesque of France says:—“ It is every- 
where deemed a very healing vegetable, and invaluable 
article of food.’ 

Dungleson says:—“ It may be looked uponas one of 
the most wholesome and valuable esculents that belong 
to the vegetable kingdom.”? 

Professor Dickens asserts, that “itmay be considered 
more wholesome than any other acrid sauce.” 

A writter in the Farmer’s Register says:—‘It has been 
tried by several persons, with decided success. They 
were afflicted with a chronic cough, the primary cause 
of which, in one case, was supposed to be diseased liver 
—in another, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and sometime 
effectually checks a fit of coughing. 

The method most commonly adopted in preparing this 
fruit for daily use, is to cut them in slices, and serve with 
salt, pepper, and vinegar, as you do cucumbers. 

To stew them ; remove them ripe from the vines, slice 
up, and put them in a pot over the stove or fire, without 
water. Stew them slowly, and, when done, put in a small 
piece of butter, and eat them as you do apple sauce— 
Some add a little flour bread, finely crumbed, or a couple 
of crackers pulverized. 

The Tomato is a fruit very easily raised. Ifthe seod 
be sown im May, in goodrich soil, of a warm nature, 
with a sufficiency of old wellrotted manure, there will 
rarely be any danger of failure. When the vines begin to 
lean, they should be provided with a trellis, or tied to 
stakes fixed in the soil, to keep the fruit from being in- 
jured in coming in contact with the dirt.— Maine Far. 


CHARLES DICKENS ON GARDENING. 


_ 


Mr.Dicxens discoursed very eloquently upon flowers 
and all that pertains thereto, at the ninth aniversary 
of Gardener’s Royal Benevolent Institution, held on 
Monday, at the London Tavern. Gardening, he said, 
was invariably connected with peace and happiness : 

“ Gardens are associated in our minds with all pe- 
riods of time. We know that painters, and sculptors, 
and statesmen, and men of war. and men who have 
agreed in nothing else, have agreed, in all ages, to de- 
light in gardens. We know that the most ancient peo- 
ple of the earth had gardens; and that where nothing 
but heaps of sand are now found, and arid desolation 
now smiles, gardensgonce smiled, and the gorgeous 
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blossoms of the East shed their fragrance on races 
which would have been long ago forgotten, but for 
the ruined temples which. in those distant ages, stood 
in their gardens. We know that the ancients wore 
crowns of flowers; and the laurels and the bays have 
stimulated many a noble heart to deeds of heroism and 
virtue. We know that, in China, hundreds of gar- 
dens float about the rivers, and, indeed, in all coun- 
tries, gardening is the favorite recreation of the peo- 
ple. 

In this country its love is deeply implanted in the 
breasts of everybody. Wesee the weaver striving for 
a pigmy garden on his house top—-ve see the poor 
man wresting with his smoke for his little bower of 
scarlet runners—we know how very many who have 
no scrap of land to call their own, and will never, un- 
til they lie their length in the ground, and have passed 
forever the portals of life, still cultivate their favorate 
flowers or shrubs ia jugs, bottles, and basins, we know 
that in :actories and workshops we may find plants— 
and I have seen the poor prisoner, condemned to linger 
out year after year within the narrow limits of his 
place of confiement, gardening in his cell. Of the 
exponents of a language so universal—of the patient 
followers of nature in their efforts to produce the finest 
forms and the richest colors of her most lovely crea- 
tions, which we enjoy alike at all times of life, and 
which whether on the bosom of beauty or the breast 
of old age, are alike beautiful—surely it is not too 
much to say that such men have a hold upon our re- 
membrance when they themselves need comfort.’ 





GRAPE CULTURE. 

We have received a short, but instructivs Treatise on 
the cullivation of the grape in vineyards, by a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, published 
by order of the Society. The fact that grape culture 
is better understood there than in any other part of 
our country, iuvests this treatise with importance, 

We make the following extracts: 

POSITION AND SOIL. 

A hill side with a southern aspect is preferred, al- 
though an eastern or western exposure is nearly as 
good. Some have recommended the north, on account 
of safety from late spring frosts, but it will scarcely af- 
ford sun enough to ripen the grapes in cold wet sea- 
sons, (if the declivity is steep,) and may perhaps be 
more subject to “ the rot.” 

Any undulating surface if dry, is preferable to a 
level one. 

The soil best suited for a vineyard, is a dry calcare- 
ous loam—with a porous subsoil—not retentive of 
moisture, if mixed with some gravel or small stones, 
so much the better. Some prefer a sandy soil with a 
gravelly sub-stratum; asin this the grapes are less 
subject to rot; the juice however is not so rich,—lacking 
in saccharine matter,—and in dry seasons the vines 
will suffer from the drought, shedding their leaves pre- 
maturely, and preventing the grapes from ripening 
well. In warm, sandy, and gravelly soils, the fruit 
buds on the vines are sometimes killed by the frosts of 
& severe Winter, 


Any soil underlaid by a stiff wet clay, is to be avoi 
ded, as also wet or spongy lands. No trees should be 
allowed to grow within one hundred feet of the vine- 
yard. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

Tn autumn or early winter, dig or trench the ground 
all over, 2 to 214 feet deep, with the spade—this is far 
better than plowing—turn the top soil under; the sur- 
face will be mellowed by the frosts of winter. 

Wet spots in ths vineyard may be drained by small 
stone culverts, or by what 1s termed a French drain, a 
ditch, with some loose stones thrown into it edgewise, 
covered with flat ones, and filled in with the earth a- 
gain. Surface draining may be obtained by concave 
sodded avenues of 10 feet wide, and intersecting each 
other at 100 or 120 feet, thus throwing the vineyard 
into squares of that size. This will do for gentle de- 
clivities; but steep unes must be terraced, or benched 
with sod or stone, which is more expensive. These 
benches should be as broad as they can be made con- 
veniently, and with a slight inclination to the hill, 
that they may be drained by stone or wooden gutters, 
running into the main trunks, to carry off the water 
without washing the soil. This is important, and re- 
quires good judgment and skill. ‘ 

PLANTING, 

Much diversity of opinion exists, as to the proper dis- 
tance of planting the vinesapartin the rows. Our na- 
tive varieties with their long joints, large foliage, and 
luxuriant growth, certainly require more room to grow 
than the short jointed vines of the Rhine. Hence itis 
supposed, that our German vine-dressers have some- 
times erred, in planting too close in this country, —34% 
by 4; 4by 4; 4 by 414, &c. Forsteep hill sides, 31 
by 414, or 3 by 5, may answer, but for gentle slopes 
346 by 6 is close enough, and for level land, 4 by 7.— 
This will admit sun and air to mature the fruit, and 
leave a liberal space for the roots to grow. 

Lay off the vineyard carefully with a line, and put 
down a stick some 15 inches long, where each vine is 
togrow. Dig‘a hole about a foot deep, and plant two 
cuttings to each stick, in a slanting position, separated 
6 or 8 inches at the bottom, and 1 inch at the top of the 
hole, throw in a shovel full of rich vegetable mould, 
from the woods, to make the roots strike freely; let the 
top eye of the cuttings be even with the surface of the 
ground, and cover with half an inch of light mould, if 
the weather is dry. 

If both the cuttings grow, take up one of them the 

following spring, or cut it off under ground, as but one 
vine should be left to each stake. 
To prepare the cuttings for planting, burry them in 
the earth when pruned from the vines, and by the lat- 
ter end of March, or early in April, which is the right 
time for planting, the buds will be so swelled, as to 
make them strike root with great certainty. 

Each cutting should contain at least four joints, and 
be taken from wood well ripened; if a small part of 
the old wood is left on the lower end, so much the bet- 
ter; cut them off close be'ow the lower joint, and about 
aninch above the upper. Set out some extra cuttings 
in a nursery to replace failures in the vineyard. 


Some good yine-dressers have recommended plant- 
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ing With roots two years old, but the experience of oth- 
‘as is in favor of planting at once with cuttings in the 
vineyard; the vine being never disturbed by removal 
makes the more thrifty and permanent plant. 
Of course the planting should only be made when 
the ground is warm and dry, or mellow. 
TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG VINEYARD. 


The first year, keep the ground clean and free from 
weeds, with the hoe; many use the plough as being 
expeditious and economical, but the more careful vine 
dressers who can afford it, never cultivate with the 
plow, using only the two pronged German hoe, made 
especially for the purpose. 

The earth should be stirred around the young vines, 
two or three times during the season, to promote their 
growth; superfluous shoots must be pulled off, leaving 
but one or two to grow, at first, and but ong eventu- 
ally. 

In the spring, cut the young vine down to a single 
eye, or bud; at first, if two are left for greater safety, 
take off one, afterwards; drive a stake 6 or 7 feet long 
firmly to each plant. Locust or cedar is preferred, but 
oak or black walnut, charred at the end, driven into 
the earth, or coated with coal tar, will, it is said, last 
nearly as long. Kp the young vine tied neatly to the 
stake, with rye or wheat straw—pick off all suckers 
and let but one stalk or cane grow. The vineyard 
must be kept clean of weeds, and the young vines 
hoed as before. 

The second spring after planting, cut down to two or 
three eyes, or joints, and the third year to four or five; 
suckering, tiemng up, and hoeing the vines as recom- 
mended above. 

Re-plant from the nursery, where the cuttings have 
failed to strike root in the vineyard. 

The third year, the vines will produce a few grapes, 
sometimes envugh to pay the expenses of attending 
them. 

Train two canes to the stake this year, take off 
suckers, and keep well hoed. 

The vineyard having now commenced to bear, may 
be considered as fairly established. 





GUANO—ITS REAL VALUE, 


The following brief article from the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, argues with and substantiates what we have writ- 
ten about the defective properties of guano as a ma- 
nure, in some of ous letters from England. Ep, 


Messrs. Editors :—I have tried guano, and on va- 
rious crops, and am prepared to assert that its real 
value is only to be found in the compost heap, or as a 
top dressing to meadow and pasture lands ; on wheat, 
I have never found its effects to be good or permanent 
in any respect. Like poudrette, it appears too evanes- 
cent for the growth of cereal crops, giving up just at 
the time when it is most needed, namely, at the forma- 
tion of the grain, its effects having hitherto proved det- 
rimental rather than otherwise, by inducing a prema- 
ture growth of the straw at the certain cost of the 
grain. And this is, I find, the concurrent testimony of 
many in this country as well as in England, where it 


7 TT 
ted of one-half the price of guano, that shall be far 
more perroanent in its effects, and quite as beneficial 
for pesent purposes—say at twenty dollars per ton, in- 
stead of the present market price. I have had an op- 
portunity of using Alger’s phosphate of lime, and 
agree with raany of those who have experimented with 
it, fidning it good for pasture and mowing land, but 
for grain crops I have yet to learn “‘its real value.” 
ZENO. 


“DEEP PLOWING OBVIATES DROUTH. 


—_——— 





We have often spoken of the importance of deep 
plowiug as a prventive of drouth, and of the philoso- 
phy of it. And we have, from time to time, given 
many decisive and interesting facts on the subject, from 
the experience of our farmers, and here follows anoth- 
er from abroad.—Eb. 

R. Morris says, in the Farm Journal, that he broke 
up stiff sod for corn with a heavy plough drawn by 
fouroxen. A subsoil plough followed, running down 
six or seven inches deeper. The whole work was so 
thoroughly performed, that a stick could be thrust 
down into the loose earth, in almost any part of the 
ficld to a depth of fifteen inches. The summer was 
excessively dry, pastures were burnt and bare, and tik 
lage crops suffered severely, but the corn on the sub- 
soiled land continued green and luxuriant throughout 
the season. 


METHOD OF CURING PRIZE HAMS. 





The hams of Maryland and Virginia have long enjoy 
ed a wide celebrity. At the last exhibition of the Mary 
land State Agricultural Society, four premiums were a 
warded for hams. Weare informed by those who had 
the opportunity of examining them, that they were of 
first rate quality. The following are receipts by which 
the hams were cured, says the American Farmer: 


T. E. Hammzton’s Receret—First Premium.—To ey- 
ery 100 ibs. of pork take 8tbs. of G.and A. salt, 2 oz. sal 
petre, 2 tbs. brown sugar, 114 oz. potash, and 4 gallons of 
water; mix the above, and pour the brine over the meat, 
after it has lain in the tub for one or two days. Let ths 
hams remain six weeks in the brine, and them dry seven 
al days beforesmoking. Ihave gonerally had the mead 
rubhed with fine salt, when it is packed down. The 
meat should be perfectly cool before packing. 


J. Green’s Reozrpts—Szcoxp Premrum—-To every 
1000 tbs. of pork take half a bushel and half a peck of 
salt, 3 tbs. of saltpetre, 3 tbs. of sugar and 2 quarts of 
molasses. Mix—rub the bacon with it well; keep on fay 
three weeks in all; at the end of nine days take out thp 


hams and put those which are at the top at the bo» 
tom. 


R. Brook, Jz’s Reozrer—Tuirp Premium.—One bush- 
el of fine salt, halt a bushel of ground alum salt, one apd 
a half tbs. to the 1000 tbs. of pork, left to lie in pickle 
four weeks, hung up and smoked with hickory until the 
rind becomes a dark brown. 


C. D. Srirautr’s Recerer—Fovrra Premium.—To 1000 
Ibs, of green hams take 8 ibs. G, and A. salt, 2 tbs. of 
brown sugar or molasses equivalent, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 oz 





is contended that an artificial manure may be concoc- 


pearl ashes, 4 gallons of water dissolved well; skimming 
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GREAT TRIAL OF AGRICULTURAL IME!LE- 
MENTS. 





A great trial of agricultural implements came off at 
Geneva, N. Y.on the 20th of July, under the auspices 
of the New York State Agsicultural Society, an ac- 
count of which we have received in pamphlet form. 

MOWING MACHINES. 

The following account of the trial of mowing fha- 
chines, will be read with interest. The machine of 
which we have spoken as having been presented at 
the Kalamazoo fair (Ketchum’s, made by Howard) 
seems to have taken the second premium. The account 
Bays: 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, the 20th of July, 
the Marshal, (Wm. Johnson, Esq: of Ontario) announ- 
ced that the Mowing Machines were onthe ground 
ready fortrial. Numbers corresponding with the lots, 
surveyed and marked on the Meadow, were drawn by 
the exhibitors, and each machine was directed to its 
station according to the number drawn. 

A view of the field at this time, with the array of 
Mowing Machines of varied construction, claiming to 
save labor and accomplish better work than had hith- 
erto been effected by the farmer, presented a scene of 
interest, not only to the agriculturist and mechanic, 
but also to every man whose views extended to the ad- 
vancement of his State and of the nation. It could 
not escape the observing mind, that in this State, pro- 
ducing annually about four millions tons of hay, there 
was on that field machines having the capacity to add, 
by their use an annual income, to the farming popula- 
tion of more than a million of dollars: and extending 
these views beyond the limits of our State, applying 
them to the Union, whose surface gives annually more 
than thirteen millions of tons of hay, how important 
becomes the investigation of this class of machines, 
thereby exhibiting to the agriculturist their powers, 
uses and advantages,* 

The duty of the judges might have been confined 
strictly and fairly to a report of the successful ma- 
chines, yet as agricultural machinery may be esteem- 
ed as being inits youth, immature, as ingenuity and 
skill stamped their features on most of the machines 
presented, it seems alike due to to the$ mechanic and 
farmer, to present a notice of the unsuccessful as well 
as the more favored machines. 

At the appointed hour the judges were on the ground, 
and cause! each machine to take its station as it arrived 
and was adjusted. 

The Ker.uum Mower led off handsomely, opening a 
double swath. 

Manny’s Mower entered in the same manner and 
opened a double swath. So well was the grass cut by 
both machines, that no decided preference could be given 
to either—and it was manifest that no labor with a scythe 
could perform the work as well. 

Both machines then entered upon the low grounds 
encountering high and thick grass, portions being lodged 





© Estimating the hay crop of the United States, as per the census of 
1850, at 15,605,384 tons, the average cost of,cutting and making at $1 
per ton,and the saving by use of Mowing Machines, at one-fourth of 
the present cost, the annual gain would be $3,401,345. 





and tangled, lying in all directions; they were directed tu , 
cut double swaths through this grass, and then to follow 
each other laying their swaths side by side. Ketchum’s 
machine performed the task without interruption; 
Manny’s machine was stopped by cutting through a 
hammock, which, lodging on the knives, pressed down 
the standing grass, preventing a free cutting action, a se- 
cond interruption occurred when entering the swath, from 
inattention to clearing the cutting knives. Aside from 
these casualties the work was well performed. 

The quality of the work accomplished by both machines 
could not fail to satisy any farmer, and was better done 
than could be performed by the most expert mower with 
a scythe. 

Mayny’s Macurye is peculiar in its construction, by a 
facility of raising or depressing the cutting apparatus 
while in motion, at the pleasure of the driver, giving to 
it the capability of cutting the heads of grasses for seed, 
and afterwards the straw or stems and leaves for fodder; 
it runs on wheels; is easily moved froin place to place; is 
strongly braced, and by an ingenious arrangement is 
capable of being contracted into a small corapass for 
housing when not in use. Another peculiarity common 
to both Mr. Manny’s and Mr. Murray’s kuives, is a cut. 
ting edge at the base, intended to pyevent clogging. A 
reel is nsed with this machine, which has a teudency to 
lay the grass in waves, and not of uniform thickness over 
the surface of the field. 

Kercaum’s Macutye is remarkable for its compact- 
ness and simplicity of construction, also for the per- 
foration of the knives, which, it is claimed, renders it 
impossible to clog in the cutting operation, the knives 
cut with a blunt edge at this perforation, necessarily 
consuming more power to effect the object than if itbe 
a sharp edge. Acurved iroa elbow connects the knife 
orcutter bar with the running parts of the machine, 
bringing the knives close to the ground. It needs per- 
haps more strength and uniformity in mechanism— 
it works withouta reel, performing its work admir- 
ably. 

McCormick’s Maoutne cuts with knives of a peculi- 
ar form, being broad at the base, short in length and 
having a sickle edge working betweea spear shaped 
teeth or fingers. The construction of this machine is 
too fragile for useful purposes, the kuives yielded after 
a few swaths were cut, needing to be replaced by an- 
other set; these yielded also. The stubble was left 
long and uneven. 

Bureatt’s Macaine was presented for trial direct 
from the workshop. and now first subjected to its intend- 
ed work. It is ingenious in mechanism, presenting a 
longer vibration of the cutting knives than any other 
machine; a fiy wheel is attached to overcome variable 
resistances and equalize movements, and certainly the 
Burrall Machine moved over the ground with less 
noise and more smoothly than any other subject to 
trial. 

Without pretending to question the theory, it seems at 
first sight that a wheel of so small diameter and weight, 
could not efficiently or profitably collect power sufficient 
to overcome any sudded resistance to which a mowing 
machineis usually liable; certainly at this trial it did not 
prevent very frequent interruptions to its progress— 
The ingenuity and excellent workmanship of this ma- 
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chine is worthy of high commendation, and we cannot 
doubt that under improvements which the present. trials 
will suggest to the proprietor, he will at aa early day per- 
tect a Mowing Machine to stand in the foremost rank.— 
In its present condition it choked frequently and needed 
oft adjustment. 

Murray's Macuryz arrived at the trial grounds from 
Illinois at the close of the day; it was not properly ad- 
jasted for work, and no one conversant with its use 
was present to work it. Under these circumstances 
the work was badly done. 

There are however in this machine points of inge- 
puity and excellence of arrangement which will pro- 
bably place it when perfected among the favored im- 
plements of the agriculturist. tie) 

Ruae’s Parent Mower retains in a great degree the 
form of the earliest Reaping Machine as patented by 
the Rev. P. Bell in England; the horses are attached 
to the rear of the machine propelling it, while the dri- 
ver guides it by a steering wheel; he can also elevate 
or depress the cutting knives athis pleasure. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this patent were not apparent and 
the machine soon ceased to operate. 

Danrorp & Co’s Macaine was not in time for exami- 
nation on the first day, and when in operation on 
the morning of the second day, it was frequently impeded 
by clogging. The pezuliar feature of this machine is the 
reciprocating action of the cutting knives; they are moved 
by eccentrics, causing the kuives to pass each other in 
close contact on the same plane, the action of the blade 
therefore is like that of shears. This position of the knife 
cannot probably maintain a long contiuued perfect action, 
for as soon as the knives from any cause lose their sharp 
edge, the tougher grasses will be drawn between the 
plates, and by clog zing arrest the progress of the machine 

The excellence disceruabie in the best Mowing Ma- 
chine now exhibited, leaves no doubt as to their utilty — 
It is equalty clear that the work performed is far better 
than can be done by manual labor with a scythe, 

The farmer will, however, neod the occasional use of 
the seythe; for neatness and thorough husbandry will 
claim the scythe to trim fence corners, to remove baulks 
occasioned by careless driving, as well as herbage which 
may escape the machine when passing stumps or rocks. 

The economy derived from their use may be under- 
stood from the following computation: 

Anable man can cat witha scythe an area of one 
acre and a quarter each day, on a meadow covered with 
grass equal to two tons per acre; of heavy clover he will 
cut not to exceed one acre per day;a few men canaccom- 
plish more than above stated, but on an ayerage these 
quintities are found to be a full days work. 

The rate of wages varies in different places and eounties, 
yet a fair average rate of compensation in Central New 
York for men engaged in the hay harvest, is seventy-five 
cents per day, or eighty cents per acre by the job, with 
their board and lodging. 

Assuming the cost of cutting and making hay at one 
dollar per day for each man employed, we may approxi- 
mate closely to the advantages of Mowing Machines.— 


Thus 
One acre of meadow grass yielding two tons 
willcost for cutting and making the hay, $ 2 00 
A field of ten acres will therefore cost, 20 00 











A Mowing Machine will cut an acre per hour, worked 
by one man with two horses; a field of ten acres may be 
conveniently cut in one day by the machine ; three addi- 
tional laborers will be sufficient and ample for turning, 
raking and cocking the ten acres. 

Then the labor of the 4 men is equal to $4 00 

I team, say, 1 50 

Ist. on cost of the machine—wear and _ tear, 

say 15 per cent. per annum, to sink the cost 
in ten years, $15; this amount divided e- 
qually to ten harvest days is equal to a daily 





charge of 1 50 
Cost of cutting and making ten acres of hay, 
of two tons per acre by a machine, $7 00 


The difference in favor of the Mowiny Machine is there- 
fore a saving of labor equal in value to thirteen dollars per 
day, and upon every ten acres of grass land,the gain upon 
each ton is sixty five cents. 





CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 





Isomorpnism ox Susstiturasre Bopies.—It requires 
no argument to satisfy the thinking mind that the animal 
kingdom is made of identically tie same elements as the 
vegetable kingdom; for the herbivorous animals directly 
live upon and are made up of vegetables, and the carni- 
vorous indirectly live upon the same elements. When 
animals cannot get the kinds of food they prefer, they 
take other kinds, and convert them to their own sabstance 
—this is tsomorphism. So vegetables, to a certain extent, 
substitute one kind of food for another, and even one 
element for another. 

When the forest is burned, the ash which is left indi- 
cates the amount of matter derived froi the earth to make 
up the constitution of the tree. This proportion varies in 
different plants, and in different parts of the same plant, 
Thus, annuals and biennials contain a greater per centage 
of mineral matters; and the young shootsand green parts 
of perennials contain more than the older, drier, and less 
colored parts. The absolute quantity ranges from 1 to 12 
per cent of the dry plant. The remainder, being from 88 
to 99 per cent. are the portions derived by growth from 
the water and air. These may be separated, thus—dry 
the plant as long as it will give off any mosture, and it 
will determine how much water existed in that state in 
the vegetable. This quantity varies in different parts of 
a plant, from 5 to 75 percent. The applicrtion of heat, 
to any further exteut, is iacapable of obiaining more wate 
er, AS. suCcH, from the organism; bui still, water has been 
solidified, and remains fixed in its tissues, but is preven- 
ted from escaping at any temperature short of total de- 
composition. This is termed water of combination, be- 
cause it is the elements with which it is combined which 
mark its properties, and renders its diiuticn and separa- 
tion more difficult. By careful analysis, however, 11 may 
be shown that this second quantity of water exists to the 
amount of 5U per cent. of the dry mass; that which re- 
mains behind, the black mass of chareval ur carbon, equal 
in amourt, in the dry plant, to the foreguing, is that por- 
tion which has been derived from the air; so that we 
might, with a great degree of precision, from the forego- 
ing statement, determine the sources of the materials of 
the vegetable races, and state the:n thus: 


Derived from the earth, 2 per cent. 
“ “ water, 58 “ “ 
“ « air, 40 ‘ss “ 
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Such would be the composition of a branch of a tree 

The small amount derived from the earth, requires the 
particular attention of the farmer. This mineral which 
the plant abstracts from the earth, is always of a steady 
amount in the same species of plants. 

Abundant experiments have shown that the quantity 
and quality of the ash found in the same plant, is al- 
ways the same; and also that, grown on the same soil 
under the same circumstances, the quantity and quality 
of the ash left by two species of plants is the same;— 
the ash of each differing more widely in this respect, the 
more remote in botanical relation are the two species— 
There are no casualties in this respect, but these are real 
essential parts of the tree or plant, without which it can- 
not enjoy a healthy life, or obtain completeness in all its 
parts. 

If two plants of the same kind are grown on different 
soils, and their progress examined, the composition of the 
mineral matter, from either plant, will be found almost 
iden or so nearly so as to strike the mind of the ex- 
aminer with the idea that the similarity in both cases is 
owing to a preference or selecting power exerted by the 
plant itself. 

There is thus established between the kind and quali- 
ty of the crop, and the nature of the chemical composi- 
tion of the soil, a clear relation, which is universal in its 
application, no matter in what latitude vegetation may 
be placed. It shews that the soil on which the plant 
grows 1s not a mere cohesive thing, in which it steadies it- 
self, and to which it fastens, enabling it to stand against 
the winds, which would otherwise make a ruin of it, but 
that it is really a beneficent parent, which supplies the 
most necessary nutriment; and the dead clay thus feeds 
the organism. That this is true, is evident from the fact 
that if a young and healthy plant be placed where it is 
deprived of this nourishment, it droops, sickens, and dies 
A few examples will serve to show the existence of this 
relation more distinctly. 

Lime is present in nearly all plants ; but while 100 Ibs 
of theash of wheat contains 8 lbs of it, 100 Ibs of the 
ash of barley contains only 414 lbs, The barley growing 
in the same soil, and taking up in the total as much min- 
eal matter as the wheat, yet takes only half the quanti- 


ty of lime. Again, potash is contained in most plants ; ; 


but while the wheat contains only 19 Ibs. per hundred in 
the ash, that of turnips contain 371g lbs. per hundred, 
while theamount of all the mineral matter withdrawn 
from the soil by wheat is much more than by turnips. 

Many more instances might be cited, but this will suf- 
fice to show the importance of furnishing all the mineral 
food necessary for the requirements of the crop to be 
grown. Here isomorphism may come in to a certain ex- 
tent. All alkalies are said te be isomorphous. Thus, pot- 
ash and soda will, in most cases, supply the place of each 
other. All marine plants prefer soda, but potash predom- 
inates in the cereals; and when the plant cannot obtain 
enough of the one, it will take the other. 

Magnesia and manganese are isomorphous bodies. Now 
manganese is but rarely yound in the ash of plants, and it 
is most probable that it is then owing to there not being 
sufficient magnesia available for the plants. 

Mantix Mowrn. 

Bangor, Julg 16th, 1852—Maine Farmer.' 


Nore—Our friend has explained one kind of isomom 
phism, iuasmuch asthe assimilating powers of the diges- 
tive organs of animals and plants, daily convert different 
articles of their food into the same form ; but there is an- 
other meaning to the word. It isalso used to express the 


fact that different elements, or different proportions of the 
same element, among minerals, sometimes assume the 
same crystaline form. Ep, 





IMPORTANT! 





We have made arrangements, at considerable 
expense, to send out with the next No. of the 
Michigan Farmer, to all our subscribers who 
have paid for their papers, and all who shall be- 
come subscribers, am extra containing a beautiful 
engraving of the great Crystal Palace now in 
process of erection in New York, to accommodate 


the World’s Fair, to open in May next. Who 
will pay up, and who will become subscribers? 





DIED, 


Iu this city, on the 29th ult., of fever, GEorGE SuMNER, Esq, 
Attorney at Law, formerly of Boston—aged 34 years—a n event 
which has spread mourning and sorrow through a large circle ot 
acquaintances and friends. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
FRoM SeptemBer 30TH, To Ocroser 30rKa. 

R. S. Varnum $1, Alex. Hendry $1, Nathen Philips $1, Mathew 
Kern $2, Henry Breeze $1 E.H. Lathrop $3, E. Hart $2, B. K 
Dibble 1, C Cook 2, W Lowes 2, Weeler, Mellick & Co. $23. Lewis 
Nash 1, Nelson Corey 1, F A White 1, B J Kenyon 1, F A Bollesl, 
M Cadwalader 1, A A Copeland 3, J T Wilson 3, L Fitch 1, Thos 
Hopson 1, 8 Clements J, D Birdsall 1, Dr. W J Delavan 1, L Tread 
well }, Dr. 8 Ralph 2, John Whitton 1, Henry Huif 1, B Tiffany 1, 
C L Treadwell |, P Howard 1, 8 L Gag31, G N Hastings 1, C W 
Ferris 1, Daniel Beebe 1, Lewis Emery 1, L Russell J, J H McCob 
Jum 3, Rev. E Buck 2, Mm: Mevor |, M A Taylor 1, W Welch t, 
Thos. Clark 2, C K Carpenter 1, E W Hewitt 3, N A Prudden }, 
W Root 2, John S Buck 3, L Hudgmau 1, John Coats 3, H F Baker 
1 50c.‘ State Ag. Society 6, Emery & Co. $25, E S Janes 2, EM 
Stickney 5, Geo. Wickham 1, Wm. Adair 3, M Friger 3, Reuben 
A Same 2, Lewis Emery 9, J W Cothren 1, WC Church 1 50— 
J Hall 1. 








DETROIT PRICES CURRENT, 
Herd’s Grass... 8 5 Salt. ..0.0....bbl 






Plax. cose e “* 100 Buttes. ...eee> tb 17@B8 
J eae 8 bbl 75 Eges. .. ..dO 14 
FlOUr....ee0e6., “* 375@3 80/Hides. dry... tb 8) 
COTN. ..cceeee PU 56 heat -..00..0R & 
fo A 36 OT 12 
RIO ,.60 ocddvvtes 40 Onions....... 75@188 
Barley... cccce 62@75 Cranberries. ... 140 
Togs........100 f} 45°! 5 00/Buckwneat... 9 10081 2% 
4pples....... @bu. %@37 j|Indian Meal... ‘“ 100 
Potatoes....... 50 Beef..seee.see. ** 300@A.0 
i 700 9 O0/Lard.... % tb (retail) 12 
WODleccccesece 18@40 |Honey......0. 

PEAS. .ccccccse DU 100 Apples, dried. .bu 
Beand.....seees 1 50 Peaches,..**.... 

Reef. ....ccccee bb1 9 50@10,50 |Clover seed.... 5.00 
Pork. mess.... +--@20 00 Pine lumber, clear, 20009 MR 
White Fish.... 6 50 s a... 1500 ¢ 
TROBE. «060006 5 50 Rilllumber.... 1100 # 
Codfish........h 550 Flooring. ....+. 12 00 
Cheese......0- 8 Common 1000 
Wood.........cord 200@2 50 jLath ......... 200 
Water Lime... #bbi. 150 Joal Tar~nPbbl. 250 








1,000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
TO SELL PICTORIAL AND USEFTL WORKSFOR THE YEAR 


1853, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR! 
ANTED, in every county of the United States, active and en 

WV terprising business meu, to engage in the sale of the best Books 
published in the country. To men of good address, possessing a 
small capital of from $25 to $100 such inducements will be offered 
asto enable them to make from $3 to $5 a day profit. 

{3 The books published by usare all very useful in their cha» 
— accra popular, and command large sales wherever they au® 
offered. 

For furthor particulars, address (nostage paid), 

ROSERT SEARS,"Publisher, 





181 William Street, New Yor 
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THE OHIO FARMER 
AND MECHANICS’ ASSISTANT. 
Epirep AND PuBLisHED IN CLEVELAND, Onto, By THOMAS 
Brown. 

A Family Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
, Mechanic Arts, Literature, Domestic Economy, Soctal 

Improvement, and General Inlelligence. 
The Wholesale and Retail prices ofall the leading articles bought 
sold in the New York, CLEVELAND, Cixcrynati aud PitTsBuRGH 

RKETS, are also accurately reported each week. 

Tur Farmer is one of the largest, and is acknowledged by all who 
gre acquainted with it, to be one of the best Agricultural Family 
Newspapers in the United States. 

Sample Copies will be ed te any nn of the United States, if the 

made of the Publisher, by letter, Post PALD. 
request be TERM ) 


gixaie SunscRIBFRS, $2,00. CLUBS OF TWO;OR MORE, $1,50 zaco—in- 
eariably in advance. . ; ; 
A Jimited number of Advertisements will be inserted in the Farmer 
mer at the rate of $1,00 per square, (ten lines or less,) for the first 
meartion and 50 cents for each subsequent insertion. 
THOS. BROWN, Publisher, 
Merchants’ Exchange, Cleveland, VUhio. 
October 28th, 1852.-3mo.* 


THE NEW YORK AGRICULTOR. 


A Weekly Journal, in Large Newspaper Form. 
Diitarmers to the interests of the Commercial as well as Practical 
r 





Farmer and Planter, the Stock Breeder, the Rural Architect, the 
uit and Arboriculturist, the Market and Kitchen Gardener, and the 
Florist; together with a complete summary of the most important 
Foreign and Domestic News. Published every Thursday. 
TERMS. 
One Copy. .csseesecee eevee + BS per annum. 
Three Copies. ..++-+e+ee+eeeeee & per annum. 
Five Copies. .cecesserscceceee $8 per annum. 
Ten Copies. .ceeeeeeeees sees ess LS per annum. 
Fifteen Copies... .s++e+-+ee+- +20 per annum. 
Twenty Copies..++-+++++++- +d per annum. 
The first number will be issued on Thursday, October 21. Post- 
age; half a cent per week. : ; 
All Postmasters and others, disposed to act as Agents, will be 
furnished with Prospectus and Specimen Numbers, on application to 
Publishers. 
a A.B. ALLEN & CO., 189 Water St., New York. 


THE NEW YORK FARM AND GARDEN. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

Of Thirty-two Pages, 1 ouble Columns, Imperial Octavo; made up 
principally, by Selections from the Weekly Pages of “ The New 
York Agricultor.” . 

HIS Periodical will be devoted exclusively to the interests of the 

. Farmer and Planter, the Stock Breeder, the Rural Architect, the 
Nurseryman, the Gardener, and the Florist. 

Each number will be filled entirely with permanently valuable read- 
ing matter. No advertisements allowed in its columns; and not even 
the large heading, or terms and contents, usual on the first and last pa- 

of similar journals, will be permitted. All such matter will invar- 
fably appear onthe cover. Thus the numbers of the Farm and Gar- 
don, bound up at theend of the year, will have the same appearance 

@abook. This isa new feature in periodicals of this class, and 

@ould the more highly commend it to public favor. (Cj Published 

on tha fret of each month. 

TERMS. 
One Copy... sseecccceccccee ssl per annum 
Three Copies..eseeeeeeeeeeeee & per annum. 
Eight Copies. .-..0..-++s+eeeeeee & per annum. 

Lower Rates than the above will be made with Agricultural Socie- 
ties or Clubs, by taking a larger number of copies. §7g?" Postage, on- 
ly one-half acentpermonth. 

{2 Postmasters and others, disposed to act as Agents, will be fur- 
nished with Prospectus and Specimen Numbers, on application to the 
Publishers. A.B. ALLEN & CO., 1-9 Water st., New York. 

(6g IspvcementT TO GENTLEMEN ACTING As AGENTS.—Any person 
forwarding us ten or more subscriptions each, for either of the above 
papers, will be entitled toa copy, gratis, for one year. novl 


WILLSON’S PREMIUM SCORN AND COB MILLS. 

Tax subscriber would again inform FarMERs, MILLERs, and all 
interested in this matter, that he still manufactures the above Mills, 
for reducing with great despatch ears of Corn into suitable meal, or 
provender oe feeding Hogs, Sheep, Horses, and horned Cattle.— 
The ballance wheel constitutes a superior SHELLER. PRICE 








Blso he manufactures to order, for Millers a Breaker, to break 
with despatch, ears of Corn sufficiently fine to be received by a run 
ef Millstones. PRICE $35,00. 

I invite the attention of Feeders and Millers to the above Mills ; 
believing they will stand approved IN EVERY RESPECT BY THE INSPEC- 
for. J. I. WILLSON. 

Willeon’s Temperance House, Jackson, Micu. 


STEWART & CO. 
95 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Dealers in choice Drugs and Medi- 
@ines, Pure Eclectic and Botanic Medicines, both simple and com- 
und, Vegetable Extracts, Concentrated Medicines, Oils, Gums 
oots, Herbs and Barks. Aso, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Trusses 
Shoulder Braces, SupportersMedical Books, &c., opposite the Pen-’ 
insular Bank. 





WINDSOR NURSERIES. 


OPPOSITE DETROIT. £3 
AMES DOUGALL has the pleasure to inform the inhabitants of 
Detroit and Michigan, that he hus now for sale a fine stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
The Fruit Department 
Comprises nearly every variety worthy of cultivation, amongst 
which are 
Apples—160 of the best varieties, about 50 of which are propaga- 
ted extensively. 7 
Pears—225 selected varieties, from which all inferior Fave been dis- 
carded—comprising the finest new foreignand 4 merican kinds. 
Dwarf Pears, on true Angers Quince, of nearly every kind suitable 
for that kind of stock ; very well grown. 
Cherries—Standard and Dwarf, on Mahaleb of all the standard and 
new varieties. 
Peaches— Every good kind ; several hundred of which are very fine 
p pew sized, transplanted—suitable for planting where fruit is wanted 
once. 
Plums, Nectarines, Apricots and Quinces. 
“<n Currants and Raspberries of all the newest and finest 
inds. 
Strawberries, Mulberries and Grape Vines, foreign and native of all 
the standard sorts. 
Almonds, Chestnuts, Walnuts and Filberts, comprising all the new 
fine French and English varieties. 
In the Ornamental Department 
Will be found, among many other species, 
Horse Chesnuts, white, yellow, scarlet and double red. 
Weeping Trees, of all sorts, such as Elm, Ash, Japan Sophra Oak, 
Mountain Ash, Beech, &c. 
Purple and copper leaved Beech, Tulip Tree, Mountain Ash, silver 
and Norway Maple, American and European Larch. 
Lilacs, many fine varieties, Althea Frutex, Magnolias, Flowering 
Thorns, double red, white and scarlet, Japan Quince, Flowering AF 
monds, Honeysuckles, Clematis, Spireas, &c., &c. 
In Evergreens he has Spruce Balsam, Pine and Cedar, both of extra 
and small size ; ‘I'ree Box, &c. 
Also Roses of many fine new Mossand other rare hardy varieties— 
Perpetuals, Bourbons, Teas, China, Noisette, Ayrshire, &c. 
Tree and herbaceous Peonies—a fine stock of the former. 
Tulips— The best and most extensive collection on this continent of 
fine named kinds. 
Rhubarb, Downing’s Colossal, Victoria and Giant. 
Privet, for hedges—an extra stock of a superior quality. Osage 
Orange, 3 years old, extra size; Basket Willows, &c. 
All of which will be sold low for cash. 
The Nursery is situated immediately opposite the old Ferry Land- 
ing. Articles purchased will be carefully packed and delivered free of 
charge in Detroit. 
Orders can be left at the Nursery, or at J. & J. Dougall’s New Store 
on their Old Stand, Windsor, where catalogues can be obtained. In- 
tended purchasers are invited to call at the Nursery and inspect the 
stock. JaMES DOUGALL, 
Windsor, Oct. 11th, 1852. 





FOR SALE. 


K 00d Farm situatedin Troy, Oakland Covny, containing Two 
kK. ced acres—140 of which is under a good state of cultivation, 
and is well adapted for grazing. There isa good Frame House and 
Barn, also a large shed for cattle. The fences are in firs; rate order. 

Said Farin i; eighteen miles from Detroit, on the line of the Plank 
Road now being built from Detroit to Rochester, over 12 miles of 
which is completed. Title good. For particulars incuire of Hiram 
Smith, Troy, Oakland County, or I.S. Pierson, Ant A bor City 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
FORTHE FALL AND WINTER OF 18 32 
SMITH & TYLER, 


FFER for sale at reduced prices this Fall and Winter a large 
assortment of Boors and Suoes, of their own and Eastern man- 
ufacture. Also, a large and complete stock of 


INDIA RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Mr. SmirH gives his personal attention to all work of our make, 
and having in employ a large number of workmen. We consider 
our facilities for manufacturing in the best manner, every article in 
Boot and Shoe line unsurpassed by any. 

We wish to call particular attention to our own manufactuper 


MENS’ STOGA BOOTS. 


believing they are the best made in the State. 

Also to our Men's Calf and Kip Boots, warranted, and manwfke- 

tured by ourselves. As to the : 
Women’s Calf Lace Bootees, and Morocco Buskins, 
we are using the best stock,and none can be made better. We 
speak of a few of these leading articles. It is impossible to notice 
all; but we would intimate to those wishing to purchase Goods in 
our line, that it will be very much to their advantage to remember 
andcall at the New Cheap Boot and Shoe Store, 
WOODWARD AVENUE, 
Corner of Larned see me South of the Presbyterian Cly 
0. 








é. 6. OAKLEY, = M. P. STEWAR?, 


»’ MICH. 
sept SMITH & TYLER, 
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OLMES & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN STAPLE AND FANCY 





AT THEIR NEW FREESTONE STORE, 
Woodward Avenue, 
New-York, 


J. HOLMES, : DETBROLT a 
8. M. HOLMES, Deiroit. 


C. L. ANTHONY, 

1852.] ONE PRICE ONLY. [1852 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 

CLOTHING at wholesale and retail, at the well 


known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very large ‘assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
for style, durability and economy cannot be excelled. Farmers and 
Mecuanics may here procure substantial and economical garments 
and as no deviation ix price is practiced, they can rely on purchasin 
—— in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this syste 

1 inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and practic 
buyer. Also on hand, 

BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 





in great varicty, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- | 


pet Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 
Cloths, Cassimeres nud Vestings always on hand, and made up to 
arder in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 
March 9, 1851. aprly 
DETROIT SEED STORE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
IMPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines, Starbuck's Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son's Eazgie Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant’s Fanning Mills. Rich's 
Straw Cutters, Corn-pianter and sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corn 
shellers, Cultivators, Thermometer churns, &c. 
ALSO 
Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rail- 
road Horse Power aud Over-shot Threshers and Separators. 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 
myl 81 Woodward avenue 


THE WORKING FARMER, 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
Diicestenn to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floraculture, Kitchen 








Gardening, Manngement of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete.— 
bracing Agricultural Chemistry, preparation of Manures. &c 
Edited by Professor James J, Mapes, and published by F. Me 
Cready, 351 Broadway, New-York. 
TERMs per year, (in advance,) 
“ oe 














Single copies, Bi 00 
Six a 5 00 
Twenty-five “ 10 00 
Back volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. 

The Fourth volunie will commence March 1, 1852. jan 


Indemnity to Millions of Western Farmer s! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. BATAVIA, GENESEE COUNTY, N.Y, 
Incorporated by the Legislature of N. ¥., April 23d, 1844. 
HIS Company will not insure any, except what is strictly 
farming property. 
Insures enly in the Statesof New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ghio and Michigan, E. M. STICKNEY, 
Fine Lake, Michigan. ‘Travelling Agent 


ARMSTRONG’S | 
HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, 


xo. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, 


(Between the Presbyterian Church and Jefferson avenue, si the 
" Big Hat, Detroit. retail 


DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, Um- 
brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, 
&¢., very Clicap for cash. 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and others 
coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any other 
establishment west of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and war- 
ranted the best. 

“= Orders for any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 

Regalias and Jewels of the different orders constantly on hand. 


4BMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 
Also, Mott's Agricultural Furnace, for sele by 
Deizreit, Jan. 1, 1850. D.O. & W. 8, PENFIELD, 


“ “ 














AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A LARGE and increasing variety constantly on 
hand, at. Manufacturers’ prices, adding transportation, among Wheih 
are the follywing : 

Starbuck ,* Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $1 to $18 00 

Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 1400 

Emery & Co. 3 to 14 00 

Emery & Co’s. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Oversh 0 
sireee, Machines and Separators, one horse $145 00,two hove 

170 00. 

Wheeler’s do. $140 to $165. 

Smith’s New Improved Ventilating Smut Machine and Buc kwhea 
Scourer, $40 to $200. 

Straw Cutters from $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. Em. 
ery’s Corn Pianter, and Seed Drill, $15. Vegetable Cutters, $13,— 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $20. Corn and Wheat Cultivators, 5 to $9 
Fannng Mills; Cast iron Dirt Scrapers, 4 to $7. Grindstones with 
rollers, 2 to $10. thurns, 1 50 to $6. Agricultural Furnaces 10 ts 
$30. Cheese Presses; Hydraulic Rams, 10 to $20. Wheel-barrowp 
4 to 86. Well and Cistern Pumps, 2 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 
hooks and Scythes, $1 50. Bog Hoes $2; pruning knives, $2; pro- 
ning saw pnd chisels, $2; Post Spoons $1. Screw wrench | 50 
$5. Trucks, &c., 3 to £10. 

Also, Hay, Straw and Dung Forks, Potato Hooks, Hoes, Shovela, 
Spades, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Cliains, Plow 
points, &c. allfor sale cheap for cash. D.O.& W.S. PENFIELD, 

jan 87 Woodward avenue, 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 





MANUFAC(ORER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND. POINTED 


GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTE 


Also, damaged Watches and J ewelry, repaired 
by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850. 


FARMER’S STORE. 
[GooD PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT.] 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 


DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
62 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 
DETROIT. 
fs" Country Produce bought and sold, and: choice brands 0 
Flour and Family Groceries constantly on hand. 





EAGLE & ELLIOTT, ; 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 
WHOLESALE anv ror tur MILLION 
KEEP constantly on hand as large a stock of 


Ready Made Clothing as may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia manufactnre, and well ‘suited for this market, they 
are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers. ‘They beg leave to cuil attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story, ) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres an 4 
trimmings, Serges, Satins aud Vestings, making the best assorted 
stock of these goods to be found West of Buftalo ; for sale wholgsale 
or made to order, at their 

CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 

where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at rea 
sonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 

61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite the Presbyterian Chusch, 
Detroit. jan 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. ~* 
A FEW COPIES of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 


umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
sale at the book store o: C. MORSE & SON, 
Detroit, Feb. Ist, 1851. martf 
mentale ” wna = —— 
TERMS.—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish- 
ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fcr one dollar a year, in advance, 
after three months, $1 25; after six months, $1 50; after nine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, now 
discontinued till all arrearages are paid. To clubs, five copies tor 




















four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 


at the same rate. 


one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars per annum. 
{3 Office next door to Markhams Book Store, opposite Major 
Kearsleycutrauce same as that Daily Advertiser: 





Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
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